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* 
ON LITERARY CLUBS. 


We may consider the whole body of mankind as divided 
into innumerable associations, each of which hiis its particular 
designation and object. Some of these have been formed by 
express agreement, for certain definite purposes; coalesce 
respectively among their constituent parts and with. each 
other; and have alla design which, in its fundamental prin- 
ciples, is of similar origin and character. "Besides social and 
political communities, instituted by deelared convention, for 
designated and defined objects, we may trace innumerable 
others throughout ‘the infinitely varied modifications of human 
society. These are not all established by formal and specific 
compacts, or governed by certain unvariable rules. Much the 
greater proportion of them have originated rather from tacit 
consent and presumed convenience, than from any preconcerted 
system of arrangement. They are all, however, in a greater 
or less degree, distinguished by the essential qualifications of 
associations regularly projected and organized. The entire 
commercial world is but a trading association. It differs 
from the companiés which have been established professedly 
for the prosecution of commerce, only because it is not erected 
into a regular oa. and is not so uniform and concen- 
trated in its operations.as they are. Every department of 

Dace oct forms a distinct institution, pursuing its own 
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exclusive adyantage; having objects peculiar to itself, and 
acting for the benefit of other associations, without any direct 
intention of doing so. Every profession—every trade has the 
same certain, though informal character of unity, and is 
governed by a compact which, although only implied, exer- 
cises an authority Over it as imperative as if it were imposed 
by its own positive legislation, or by a supreme political power. 
It does not, it is true, invariably appear to be influenced solely 
by a@ partiality for its own interests; but if we attentively ob- 
serve its course and policy, we may discover a predominant 
attachment to them, which induces it to pursue them with 
almost exclusive regard. We may hear the members of a 
particular profession expressing their conviction, that certain 
suggested measures would be beneficial to them, and others 
nugatory or prejudicial. The artist avows his devotion to 
the art which he practises, and the whole class in which he 
is included, when he expresses a desire for the improvement 
of the principles comprehended in his profession, the encour- 
agement of the profession itself, and its ascendency over other 
pursuits which he deems of less importance to general society. 
The mechanic is not less solicitous for the prosperity of the . 
departmentin which helabors. It is his opinion that mechani- 
cal ingenuity is inadequately fostered and rewarded; that the 
welfare of the whole portion of society in which he ranks is 
not sufficiently regarded; and that more efficient means*should 
be employed to accelerate the attainment of its objects. In 
limited associations, erected for the accomplishment of specific 
designs, the esprit de corps is more lively, vigorous .and active, 
than it can possibly be in bodies composed of all the individu- 
als who pursue_a certain profession or occupation, because in 
these it is much less concentrated, and being more alloyed by 
personal interest, which is thought to be paramount to that 
of a whole community, distinct, yet indefinite and vague, is 
not so capable of efficient exertion. In all the pursuits of 
civilized life—in the liberal professions as well as the manual 
trades and occupations, distinct social institutions are dis- 
cernible; the same degree of anxiety is eyinced for their pros- 
perity respectively, and an equally exclusive partiality felt 
towards them by their members. The origin of such asso- 
ciations, and of the feelings by which they are scat is to 
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be traced to a common source. It is that from whith*men 
derive the conviction, that in whatever concerns their welfare 
—in the performance of all the duties which are devolved 
upon them, and for the attainment of every desirable object 
which they contemplate, union of powers and concert in their 
application are the most efficient means that ¢an be employed. 

The motives from which literary societies originate, re- 
semble those which we observe in relation to other communi- 
ties. We are not merely thinking and talking animals.” There 
is in our very heart-cores a ruling passion for rational and 
cheerful. intercourse with our species. We are social, com- 
municative beings, whose existence should be dated only from 
the time when our lips are first unsealed to give egress, by 
verbal symbols, to impressions which are formed upon the 
mind. And after all the learned treatises that have been 
written by system-mongers, to prove the true origin of human 
society, we must be content to ascribe it to our garrulous and 
gregarious dispositions. Not that we are nothing more than 
chattering animals—downright popinjays* lacking the plum- 
age, or monkeys shorn of their tails. We are not satisfied 
with articulating sounds for the mere purpose of making a 
noise. We do not talk purely for the pleasure of talking, or 
set our risible muscles in action only to throw off our spleen, 
The heart has a share in our fondness for loquacity. The 
mind feels itself refreshed, and its energies renewed, after 
every outpouring of its conceptions, while the fancy, like a 
tasteful caterer, of fashion, delights in adorning its ideal crea- 
tions in the embellishments which it invents, and rejoices in 
the progress of intellectual refinement, for which its future 
services willbe more and more required. 

To these concurrent causes we are indebted for the happy 
invention of Literary Clubs. By a literary club is not meant 
an in-gathering of human creatures, whose minds have fed to 
surfeiting on the wise saws of mighty folios, and are filled te 
repletion with the wordy lumber of most erudite prosers or 
your right trope and metaphor-confounding rhymesters. Nor 
will the corporeal presence and mental agonies of those, who 
are forever garnishing worthless conceptions with the gossa- 
mer ornaments of a flippant imaginationy straining after quaint 
conceits, or sending forth starving puns to beg for the alms of 
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admiration, furnish a satisfactory definition of that méntal 
banquet, a literary club-meeting. ‘A specific purpose, pur- 


. sued in confederation, will never make a club; otherwise, the 


society for the Suppression of Vice and the Holy Alliance 
would be clubs. But in its genuine unperverted meaning, how 
much is included in the phrase! What kind-hearted feelings, 


’ what a cluster of cheerful sensations, and of innocent delights 


lie embedded in that homely monosyllable!” So speaks a 
club-loving child of light, who felt, and has well described 
the exceeding joys that nurture the soul at the rich repast 
which is spread beneath the roof of a club-room. To this 
* feast of reason,” this delicious “flow of soul,” each guest, 
like a provident purveyor, brings his full share of intellectual 
provision. Sound, manly sense is the substantial part of the 
entertainment. Full stores of ancient and of modern lore are 
provided, but partaken of sparingly, lest they should ‘ pall 
upon the sense” with excess of fatness. Gay wit and spark- 
ling repartee season with their sprinklings the solid and nutri- 
tive viands of the rational festival. Taste, well refined and 
not fastidious ; fancy, brilliant without extravagance, give their 
highest gust ‘to the noctes cwnaeque Deorum which are enjoyed 
by the favored participants in the mental symposia. It is not 
with them as it betides the wassailers in the merry-makings 
of the general world—they who revel to satiety on the flum- 
mery that is served up in the common refectories which are 
open to all, and, like tables d’hote, present a confused jum- 
bling of ravenous cormorants, devouring all before them, and 
caring not for the comfort of each other, if their own gross 
appetites may be appeased. The philosophy of our‘true club- 
men is that which Epicurus himself approved and practised. 
They value pleasure as their chief good, but it is not ‘such 
pleasure as allures the vulgar voluptuary or the inveterate 
gourmand. ‘The sensualist, in the very tumult of his animal 
delights, is visited by the upbraidings of conscience, feels the 
torments of remorse for his misdoings, and the yet fiercer hor- 
rors which the anticipation of invited distempers rouses within 
him. He is the voluntary victim of excésses which he values 
too dearly to forsake, and wastes away under the intolerable 
burthen of enjoyments that press upon him; while his vitiated 
taste is unable to choose from among them such as might 
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gratify and not cloy it, and nourish the fountains of life with- 
out corrupting their purity. With the genuine enthusiast in 
the luxury of club-delights, it is not thus. To sit in the midst 
of the gifted and chosen few to whom he resorts for fellow- 
ship; to mingle his effusions of reason and fancy, with those 
which are of congenial nature; to listen to the precepts of 
instruction, and be enlightened by the precious flashings of 
wit which break forth from the horizon of mind that encircles 
him, is the ineffable happiness that he enjoys. The every day 
world is nothing to him, for there is nothing in all its turmoil 
that assimilates with his nature.. There are none, in all its 
busy crowds, who appreciate his feelings or sympathize with 
his glowing thoughts and fresh-springing fancies. The club- 
room is his earthly paradise, where he partakes of fruit plucked 
from every tree of human knowledge, and drinks deep at the 
inspiring well-springs of.classical taste and wisdom. He 
awaits, with joyous anticipation, the appointed hour when it 
shall be filled with the select associates of his earthly pilgrim- 
age, for that is the little green spot of time to which he repairs 
for enjoyment, as the shipwrecked seamen seeks refuge on 
some friendly islet from the raging of the great deep. The 
periods set apart for the convention of his club-fellows, are to 
him resting places in the journey of life, where he finds repose 
from its disasters and heart-burnings, and gathers to his heart 
new strength, that he may go abroad into the selfish world 
and not be wearied with its burthens. Whatever can imbue 
his mind with useful or ornamental instruction—the maxims 
of venerable philosophy, the profound conceptions and at- 
tractive graces of eloquence; the classical taste and elegance 
of inspired poetry, and all the arts which minister to their 
ascendency, or impart vigor and beauty to their creations, are 
found within that mental asylum, to which he so eagerly 
repairs. There matured thought, cultured taste, and bold 
but chastened imagination, form a common stock to which 
each contributes his proportion, and of which all may freely 
partake, and yet not diminish but constantly increase its abun- 
dance. Within the little circle which periodically assembles 
to learn new lessons of wisdom, to forget the vanities and 
vexations of life, and snatch a few moments of happiness, 
which may allay the bitterness.of its cup, what placid feelings 
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prevail! what lofty flights of genius are beheld! How the 
heart is soothed, the understanding quickened, the fancy 
raised and invigorated! Here convene. the rare visitants of 
earth, who, to the dull imagination of its grovelling inhabitants, 
appear to live upon it as though they were not of it; who pass 
' their mortal probation apart from. beings, in outward sem- 
blance like them, but of an inward quality and mould distinct 
and different. They have a nature peculiar ta themselves. 
Their minds, 


** with sense refined, 
Learning digested well, —— 
Unstudied wit, and humor ever gay,” 





hold no.communion with the forms of clay that are scarce 
animated with the breath of life breathed into them by the 
. spirit of thought. . 

Who would not be a club-man? What aspiring soul does. 
not pant for the enjoyments of which he partakes? Who would 
not be willing to have gone hence a century ago, could he but 
have lived in the glorious age of the Spectator, and have been 
admitted to that immortal club, in which sat Sir Roger de 
Coverly, the Templar, the gallant Captain Sentry, Sir Andrew 
Freeport, and that model of ancient gentlemen, delightful 
Will Honeycomb? To read the accounts of the celebrated 
clubs, which have come down to us from that inimitable Spec- 
tator, we might fancy that the whole population of the modern 
Babylon had been clubbed into sociability, and had thrown all its 
treasures of wit and wisdom into a joint stock, for the benefit 
of the human race. Who has not heard of the Kit-Cat, whose 
name has made that of happy Christopher from whom it 
came, as illustrious as any that imperial Cesar or Alexander 
ever won? That was the club among ten thousand clubs, © 
the very recollection of which causes us to sigh that our ex- 
istence was not antedated to the favored age in which it flour- 
ished. The first year of the eighteenth century, when it was 
established, will be remembered in history, when other years 
and centuries shall have gone down to utter oblivion. Literature 
and the fine arts, and the House of Hanover, all which it was 
designed to encourage. and support, have. derived from its 
doings imperishable stability and renown. The recollection, 
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of the group, which fancy delights to see assembled in the - 
house of the immortalized pastry-cook, shall be preserved to 
remotest time, in the epigram which is ascribed to Arbuth- 
not, and which endeavors to trace the true etymology of its 
remarkable name. 
‘* Whence deathless Kit-Cat took its name 
Few critics can unriddle; 
Some say from ‘pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 
Gray statesmen or green wits; 
But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits.” 


The history of clubs is the epitomized history of human wit 
and learning. A literary association is said to have been 
formed in the days of Charlemagne, but its design was ‘‘ rude 
and defective.” Other societies of literary men arose in Italy, 
during the sixteenth century, but they were mere skeletons, 
compared with the perfect institutions of later and present 
times. My Lord Bacon has the glory of having suggested 
the most enlarged plan for the establishment of literary asso- 
ciations. ‘‘He proposed that the learned world should be 
united into an immense republic which, though consisting of 
many detached states, should hold a strict union, and preserve 
a mutual intelligence with each other, in every thing that 
regards the common interest.” In his New Atlantis, he pre- 
sents a liberal scheme for the establishment of a philosophical 
society, to promote the progress of all arts and sciences.. Let 
another wreath be placed upon his bust, wherever it may be 
erected, for the surpassing ingenuity of the invention! Had he 
never sent forth from his fertile genius any thing else, he would 
deserve to be pronounced more perfectly glorious than Pope 
acknowledged him to be. 

With Cowley’s design for a philosophical college, which 
was copied almost literally from the New Atlantis; with the 
Royal Society of London, which Dr. Sprat traces to no re- 
moter period than “some space after the end of the civil, 
wars;” and with the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
which was founded soon after, let us have nothing to do. 
They are not worthy to be named on the same page with the 
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clubs which are now our specialtheme. The Dunces, whom 
that redoubtable satirist, Pope, has rendered so unenviably 
celebrated, had their club too.. In the dedication to the his- 
tory of the Dunciad, which he addressed, in the name of 
Savage, to Lord Middlesex, he says: ‘*the Dunces (for by 
this name they were called) held weekly clubs, to consult of 
hostilities against the author: one wrote a letter to a great 
minister, assuring him, Mr. Pope was the greatest enemy the 
government, had; and another bought his image in clay, to 
execute him in effigy; .with which sad sort of satisfaction the 
gentlemen were a little comforted.”” The Scriblerus club was 
projected and instituted in the time of Queen Anne, by Pope, 
Swift, and Arbuthnot. Harley, Gay, and Craggs the younger, 
were among its members. The object of it was, ‘ to censure 
the abuses of learning, by a fictitious life of an infatuated 
scholar.” This intention was never executed, which is re- 
gretted by Warburton, ‘as an event very disastrous to polite 
letters.” , 

A club was held at the Essex-head, of which Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Windham, Fox, the witty Top- 
ham Branclerk, and the sensible and learned Bennet Langton 
were. members. The club at Brookes’, which it is said has, 
within a few years, increased the number of its members to 
fifteen hundred, may be proud of having enrolled in its archives 
the names of Fox and the accomplished Sheridan. The pre- 
sent king of England, when Prince of Wales, attached himself 
to. it, that he might enjoy more frequent intercourse with these 
celebrated men. He is reported to have been the only mem- 
ber, who was ever admitted without being ballotted for, 
Several other sons. ot George the Fourth became members 
of it. 

The Beef-steak club ranks high among social and literary 
associations. We are cautioned against confounding it with 
the Beef-steaks club of the Spectator, of which Escourt, the 
player, was the reputed founder, and over which Mrs, Wof- 
fington at one time presided. It was established in 1735, 
_The Beef-steak, we are credibly informed, was established by 
“Henry Rich, who was the original harlequin of the English 
stage, and represented that amusing personage under the 
assumed name of Lun. The identical gridiron on which the 




































first steak of this club was broiled, is suspended from the ceil- 
ing of the room in which it holds its meetings. “It escaped the 
fire of Covent Garden, which destroyed the original archives 
of the society, and is preserved by it'as an honored memento 
and relic of its former greatness. Among its early members, 
were Bubb. Doddington, Aaron Hill, Hoodley, author of the 
Suspicious Husband, Leonidas Glover, and Sir Peere Wil- 


liams. 


Murphy, Churchill, and, Tickell, became members of it at a 
subsequent period. Ata yet later time, the present king of Eng- 
land, while Prince of Wales, the Duke of Norfolk, Charles Mor- 
ris, Henry Brougham, and the Duke of Leinster were adinitted. 

There is a literary club which assembles at the Thatched 
House, St. James’ street. 

The Hole-in-the-Wall club was formed at Norwich, atid 
enumerated among its members, Dr: Frank Sayers, a good 
poet and an antiquarian, Ozias Linley, brother-in-law of Sheri- 
dan, and the eccentric‘and hypothesis-inventing William Tay- 
lor. It flourished about twenty-five years ago. 

Bobus Smith, formerly advocate-general of Calcutta, founded 
a society under the singular name of the King of Clubs, about 
the year 1801. It held its meetings in the Strand on the first 
Saturday of each month. Political discussions were entirely 
excluded from it. This club is said to be still in existence. 
Among its present members, the names of Lord Holland and 
Lord Lansdowne are reported; and, at a former period, Mack- 
intosh, Scarlett, the present Attorney-General of England, and 
Rogers, author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory,” were placed 
on the roll of its members. 

Ben Johnson’s club, at the Mermaid in Cornhill, which is 
mentioned by Beaumont in his epistle to excellent Ben, must 
not be forgotten. 


Of his dull life; then where there hath been thrown 


Vot. I.—No. 2. 12 
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Lord Sandwich, Wilkes, Bonnel Thorton, Arthur 





“ What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live.a fool the rest 


Wit able enough to justify the town 
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For three days past; wit that might warrant be 
P For the whole.city to talk foolishly.” 


Who, we say once more, would not be a club-man? If there 
is any unambitious two-legged creature who desires not to be, 
or have been club-companions of the wise, the witty, and the 
warm-hearted, whose memorable names have herein been. 
enumerated, let him be-written down a blockhead, and no 
honest social fellow. Is it not profitable and pleasant too, to 
hold fellowship with such men as were, and are, and shall be 
the items in club-bills so glorious as these? Thrice and ten 
thousand times thrice may he be accounted blest, who can tell 
to his children and his children’s children—or, if he be a 
bachelor, to his chums—the feats of intellectual daring which 
he has witnessed in such worshipful society! Books may be 
made, and wondrous deeds of scholarship achieved by the 
syllogizing giants of this and of every coming age; but if they 
mingle not in club-communion, with the wits and scholars.of 
the time, their names shall scarce be honored with enduring 
iteration, or serve even ‘‘ to point a moral or adorn a tale.” Is 
there not in the intercourse of bright and kindled spirits, a 
joy that passeth the common joys of time and sense? In the 
wide and general world there can be no souls—no mortal in- 
telligences that may’sympathize with each other, and unite 
their utmost strength to drag down the statues of ignorance 
and selfishness from their pedestals, and erect in their stead 
those of wisdom and philanthropy.. There is a conflict in that 
world between the elements of mind, which can never be ter- 
minated until the interests of all are acknowledged to be iden- 
tical, and such a consummation we may not hope to see. It 
is in the miniature intellectual world, inhabited by the true and 
zealous men of clubs, where this unity of interests and a con- 
geniality of thought and feeling are to be found. It is there 
that the operations of mind are concentrated, invigorated and 
applied to one master purpose—-the improvement of mankind, 
which is synonymous with happiness, and that is to be obtain- 


ed only by the mutual efforts of knowledge and virtue. Lite- 


rary clubs are the safe repositories of all that is worth knowing 
or enjoying in this nether sphere. They are “ the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time,” to which we may recur for 
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useful. instruction, indefinable wit, and such recreation as ra- 
tional creatures should covet and indulge in. It cannot, there- 
fore, be too often repeated to tractable and reasonable men, 
‘ that they are throwing away too much of their precious time, 
if they do not frequently assemble ‘themselves together in 
thinking: and wisely-speaking clubs. If they wish to know in 
reality, what life is made of, and how it may be best enjoyed, 
let them with all convenient despatch form literary and social 
communities, composed of ripened and chosen spirits, who 
long to pour out the contents of their minds and hearts to each 
other, that they may pass through this vale of tears with some 
pleasure and profit to themselves and their fellow-pilgrims. 
Here, in this new world of speculation and invention, what 
have we done in the cause of clubs? We talk politics and 
scandal till our tongues cleave to the roofs of our mouths. 
We make dogs-ears on heavy folios, and still heavier quartos, 
octavos, and duodecimos. We look into long and learned 
reviews, sleep over innumerable pamphlets, and exclaim, 
‘*now we know something.” But where is the club spirit 
that ought to bring together all our minds and sensations 
into communities, in which they might grow in strength and 
be refined into perfection? Had Johnson lived among us, he 
would have reproached us with being an unclubable people; 
and what could we have replied to the apparent truth of the 
accusation? Even in this mind-nurturing city of Philadelphia, 
the intellectual metropolis of our fair republic, what clubs of 
long, or wide, or high reputation hold their regular courts for 
the examiuation and revision of literary errors, and the super- 
vision of wit and taste? It has its museum, its libraries, its 
theatres, and its atheneum, all presenting an imposing array 
of art and knowledge, and the spectacle of which rejoices the 
hearts of its indwellers. But where are its clubs? Where are 
those little colleges into which agreeable wits and unassuming 
scholars would gladly be matriculated, and whence they might 
go abroad prepared and willing to diffuse all around them, the 
mental light which they had there cherished and brightened? 
It is not because there are no club-propensities among us that_ 
we have to mourn over the want of clubs. But it is to be feared 
that the right spirit of aggregation—if the term may be used 
—does not sufficiently animate us; that the flame of social feel- 
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ing which should warm our hearts and illumine our heads, is | 
too often suppressed by the bustling cares of this outward 
world. It ought not to be so; for we are responsible to our 
awn times, and shall be held much more so by posterity, for ° 
treating with neglect or attempting to quench the social lite- 
rary enthusiasm—that mutual product of the mind and the 
heart—which might induce us to organize club-fraternities, 
which would redound both to our own pleasure and instruc- 
tion, and to the improvement of useful and polite literature. 
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POLITE PEOPLE. 


Wuo ever thinks, now-a-days, of being wiser than other 
people? Improvement is the epidemic of the times, and not 
even Mr. Swaim’s Panacea is efficacious enough to eradicate 
the infections malady. It is, of course, our duty, as reason- 
able creatures, to submit with patience to the importunities of 
a disease which is non medicabilis herbis, and to give over the 
use of both lancet and pill, when neither blood-letting nor de- 
tergency can carry off its exciting causes, which are not to be 
sought either in bad blood or a redundancy of bile. If there is 
any half-starved apothecary, or bedeviled drudge in the Hippo- 
cratic art, mourning over the awfully sound state of the general 
healthy while his individual purse is wasting away in a gallop- 
ing consumption, let him, incontinently, take out a patent for 
some unparagoned specific, which shall ‘* minister to a mind 
diseased,” and doctor Solomon shall, henceforth and forever, 
be laughed at, as a blockhead in empirical financiering, com-. 
pared with this metaphysical charlatan. The “Balm of 
Gilead” and *¢ Gouland’s Lotion,” not to mention doctor Ham- 
mer’s not—in a few words—to-be-praised liniment, intended 
“merely to lubricate the parts, in course,” would be flouted at 
as mere counterfeits of quackery, when put in competition 
with such a surpassing improvement in the mental materia 
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But let us be grave, for this is no laughing matter. « What 

‘a pity it is that, in the attempts of the quacks of fashion to 
improve the sturdy health of nature, they should ‘prescribe 
such unnatural nostrums as to render her more gouty than the 

- licentiate Sedillo, and more puny than any ‘lean and slipper- 
ed pantaloon” gruel-drinker that ever frightened his own sha- 
dow by the temerity of his outward. man. The phlebotomy and 
water drinking, insisted on by the illustrious Sangr .do, were re- 
storatives fit to be underscored in the pharmacopoeia of Aiscu- 
lapius, that prince of gallipots, compared with the inflammato- 
ry stimulants compounded by such pretended renovaters of our 
common grandmiother’s constitution. Who, beside these dab- 
blers in the sublime healing art—whom may the ghost of the 
great doctor Celsus confound !—would ever have thought of 
taking the good old lady from her green-wood haunts and wild 
flower gardens, where she scampered about like a blowzy, 
barefooted, back-woods girl, to seat her in her arm-chair, and 
make her chamber look like the drug apdrtment of a hospi- 
tal?—-But it is time to quit the shop, and come to the point. 
It would be a glorious fancy. to catch a wild-man-of-the- 
woods, alive, or trap some bear-suckled Orson, in the wilder- 
ness of Arkansas, and make an experiment upon his natural 
knack at civility. Such a pleasant conceit would be becoming 
the mighty Dr. Mitchel, or the almost as potent somebody of 
our own city who shall be nameless. What a delightful thing it 
would be for the amateurs of nature to stare at the unfashion- 
able monster in its attempts to ape gentility, or to show off its 
bona fide native politeness. In outward semblance and the flour- 
ishes of the drawing-room, it might not, to be sure, be quite so 
interesting as the dandy Grammont, or the absolute gentleman 
of our city dancing assemblies. But then it would not be so fan- 
tastical in its dress and address as gaunt John of Roanoke; 
and might almost equal the vinegar-faced tub philosopher of 
Athens, in neatness of attire, and regard for etiquette on 
entering a ball-room. In verity, the experiment would be 
worth the making; for it would test the truth of my lord Mon- 
boddo’s opinion upon the relation between men and monkeys; 
the philosophy of Locke concerning innate ideas; the maxim 
of free constitution-mongers touching universal equality ; and 
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a thousand other tangled and knotty conceits which, without 
some such assistance, can never be unravelled. » It would be 
an excellent thought, to quiz the dandies by letting loose 
such an exquisite among them. With what courtly grace he 
would make a leg to a fair dandyess at a gala balls gallant-a 
fan, or preserit alady her glove which she had dropt by con- 

ed accident! It might puzzle the professors of the tonsure, 
indeed, to put his quizzical face and un-Hyperian locks into 
any order beseeming a gentleman of the don ton; ‘and-Watson 
himself, would be at'a dead stand, if called upon-to ensconce 
his ungainly corpus in a modish suit of warranted superfine. 
But these would be mere straws in the way that leads to im- 
provement, and might be surmounted with as much facility 
as mountains are bored through and rivers tapped, by the po- 
litical giants of our times, who make their way to office 
through paper tunnels and canals, as easily as the older Ti- 
tans piled Pelion on Ossa to form a. stairway to heaven. 

Poeta nascitur non fit may be a maxim as true as it is trite 
and old, when brought to bear upon such every-day beings as 
poets and their progeny: but to suppose that it can at all apply 
to the sublime mystery of politeness, is just as absurd asto think. 
that Cobbet is not a pure patriot, or captain Symmes a philo- 
sopher, by special inspiration. ‘‘To be a well-favored man: 
is the gift of fortune, but to write and read comes by nature,” 
says honest Dogberry; and we might as well attempt to ex- 
haust the basin of Fair Mount with a thimble, as to limit the 
flights of genius through the purified and perfumed air of. 
fashion. It was an aphorism of the accomplished Gregory Red- 
tail, worth writing down in a lady’s album, that ‘‘ nature does: 
great things for us, but nature never gives none on us the last 
polish.” There is no knowing to what perfection politeness 
may be brought, when it is once reduced to system, and placed 
under judicious regimen. We are the overgrown children of 
habits and there is no more reason why we inay not refine our’ 
actions, our speech, and our very dreams in the crucible of 
habitual’ politeness, so that they shall retain nothing material 
in their nature, but become sublimated and spiritualized, until 
they actually go off in vapor, like water from the boiler of » 
steam-engine. And we may syllogize and theorize as much 
as we please, about the emptiness of forms, the follies of 
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fashion, and the wisdom of being at our ease, in our own plain 
habits, while the rest of the world are on the tenter-hooks of 
anxiety to be thought models of courtliness and refinement. 
There is nothing, after all, on this middle floor of creation, 
so desirable as to have at our fingers ends the formule of 
fashion; to be able to enter a room, full of select company, with 
the air of one who knows something; and to bear away tWe 
palm of politeness from the most inveterate ladies’ men that 
ever made Chesterfield their vade mecum. Hotspur’s poppinjay 
was but a lout, compared with a finished modern man of po- 
liteness; and as for the Corinthian ladies and gentlemen who 
led the mode at the polite courts of Solomon and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or even of England’s second Charles, and the fourteenth 
Louis of France, of perfumed memory, they would be laughed 
out of all countenance in any tolerably genteel coterie of mo- 
dern date. It is downright nonsense to suppose that the hu- 
man machine may not be constructed and taken to pieces, with 
as much readiness as the springs and wheels of a town meet- 
ing, or the huge political contrivance, hight a government; 
or that it is not as susceptible of being improved and patented 
asa spinning jenny. . Many think it as easy to make it bow 
with grace, and lead off a country dance with dignity, as it is 
to get up a stock company without any real capital, or to con- 
vince the Philadelphians that the arcade and pagoda have had 
their nine days of triumph and wonder. To be able to talk 
about important nothings, is nothing at all to the experienced 
and perfect gentleman of the world; for as he seldom has any 
thing else to talk of, he is never at a loss on such a customary 
subject; but to be polite and agreeable, he must always have 
his wits in readiness to make something out of nothing, when- 
ever the company in which he happens to be, becomes wearied 
with the “ never-ending, still beginning” topics of politics, the 
Waverly novels,. and the weather. 

It must not, however, be rashly presumed, that it is so very 
easy a matter’to be unequivocally polite, as many are apt to 
imagine. The study of politeness, as well as that of election- 
eering and the law, requires an infinite treasure of both time 
and toil. One man shall be metamorphosed, from a wild boor 
into a-delectable a Ja mode gentleman, in the same time that 
another requires to cast off his natural crust of clownishness, 
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and receive a sufficient polishing from his dancing master, to 
make him appear to any advantage in reasonably good society. 
One starts out from his uncouth habits, as a chrysalis springs 
from its envelope, in all the fair proportions and beautiful 
colorings of a petit maitre butterfly. Another creeps, like-a 
snail from its shell, or a sloth out of its hiding place, and ap- 
pears as unsightly and ungenteel as either of these awkward 
animals, with about as much probability of his being: trans- 
figured into-a genuine man of fashion as there may be of their 
turning, one and severally, into a golden fish, or a lady’s lap- 
dog. Itis in vain to fancy that, to be really and fashionably 
polite, we need only resolve to.be so. Impudence may.make 
us bold enough to front the most appalling ‘bevy of beauties 
that ever lit up'with the gas-flame of their eyes, the glorious 
heaven-on-earth of Chesnut street theatre, or a Masonic Hall 
assembly. But impudence, though it exceeds that of a dema- 
gogue office-hunter, can never reverse the Medean ‘decree of 
nature, which fixed the stamp of awkwardness on the whole 
man’as indelibly as the blotting paper of history retains the 
stain of cowardice which it has taken up from the character 
of those blustering varlets, Nym and Pistol. The most brazen 
effrontery that can be summoned to our aid on such a trying 
emergency as that of an invitation to a tip-top-ball, or a regu- 
lar tea-party, will never stand us instead, when we would dis- 
card the bashful country booby, and put on the new man of 
graceful ease and polite nonchalance. Let us not be deceived 
in this matter. There is a genius for politeness as well as for 
poetry. It comes not for the asking, nor does it depart from 
us at our bidding. It is not less impossible to lay aside the 
convenient power with which it invests us; to let off all the 
steam with which its spirit inspires us, than it is for a modern 
sentimental verse-weaver to refrain from spurring and switch- 
ing his jaded pegasus, until he has ascended the very topmost 
height of nonsensical rhapsody. For some are born to “ witch 
the world” with such excellent display of etiquette; to so out- 
paragon their species in the art and mystery of ineffable po- 
liteness, that they may well be esteemed the few grains of wheat 
that are winnowed. out of heaps of mortal chaff—the tulips 
and daffin-down-dillies in the cabbage gardens of the earth. 
They are, beyond of all peradventure, the special favorites 
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of fortune, and, what is still better, of fortune’s almoners—they 
whom ‘that musty old bachelor, etenkhrenes uncivilly nick- 
named ‘womankind.” 

It is to be “set ina note-book, learn’d, kes conn’d by note,’ 
and borne.in everlasting remembrance, that politeness, em- 
phatically: so called,. is. of several degrees and of. various 
qualities... Some.people are. polite, for the same reason that 
many are honest—becausé they.are obliged to be so, and be- 
cause, if they were otherwise, they would be, without cere- 
mony, even by the most exact observers of courtesy, turned out 
of all, respectable company. These are your men who are 
just so. so, in their attention. to the common. gentilities of 
this world; who will not jostle you, of purpose, off. the foot 
path, or laugh outright in your face, lest they might be thought 
wantonly rude, of their own mere motion, from hereditary 

.  churlishness, bad education, or from having no education at 
all. They maybe called the involuntarily polite, or the prettily 
behaved, nolens volens, as volition hag nothing to do with their 

gentility, forasmuch as they are hung on-one or the other horn 
of a dilemma, where they are forced to be indifferently polite, 
or be kicked and cuffed into civility. There is apother species 
of this genus, composed of your low bred men of mercenary 
predispositions, who are careful,to doff their beavers or castors, 
according: to the state of their bank-books—that they may 
- ingratiate themselves with their. customers, without valuing 
a candle’s end, politeness per se, and simply-for its own sake. 
You may know these calculating gentry a square off, as. they 
, come toward you, by the silly smirk and awkward graces 
which they assume, in hopes of bringing your mite into their 
craving treasury. Like the leech’s mother, these gold and 
bank-note devouring cormorants are forever crying “ give, 
give,” and.grieye not.a whit to see others takjng a benefit in 
Themis’s play-house, if-they can only sell their wares at what, 
they call a fair, living price, more or less; and keep on the 
* right side of bank directors. Faugh! ‘¢’tis rank;,it smells 
to heaven,” and offends the nostrils even of mortal men, who 
can think of something else.besides the commodity, auction 
sales, discount days, ahd fishing for gudgeons in the muddy 
pools of mammon. Now, these. men of cent per cent. are 
mighty civil and well behaved to 19M» as long as the balance 
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of your account is in favor of the credit page of the leger; but 
‘aS soon as it crosses to the left side, presto! you are out of their 
books to a certainty. ‘Then they smile at, you on the wrong 
side of their mouths; and you may see. them wonderfully in- . 
tent on some side view, if they chance to have a hint of your 
being in the straight forward range of their optics. | 
_ Next come. your passably polite human creatures—your 
“I-may-as-well-as-not” people, who follow the fashions as a 
cart follows the tail of the horse, and who would just as soon 
let politeness alone if custom had not made a moderate-share 
of it something of a sine gua non in decent society. These 
accommodating folks form the class of ‘*how d’ye do?” 
“ time o’ day?” and“ how’s the family?” christians. They.are 
parrots who pick up hacknied. phrases from the scrap basket 
of custom, and have no more original. composition in their 
«common-place books, than is wont to appear in the works of 
modern tome-tinkers, who pass for admirable authors by 
virtue ofa paragraph or so of preface, a dashing title-page, 
and; may-be, a marginal note or two. If you meet them any 
where, particularly in Chesnut street or at Sanderson’s coffee 
house, they bgb their heads in token of recognition, hurry out 
a few odd sentences of matter-of-course civility, and straight 
forget you, gs one remembers pot the fashion of his own face, 
which he has just beheld in a mirror. As for this highway 
and hotel acquaintanceship, I can’t abide it. To be compelled, - 
out of sheer deference to fashion, to be tipping your hat, in- 
flecting your body, and showing off rigadoon with your heels, 
to all such ‘ silly ducking observants”’ as you happen to meet, 
is, to say the least of it, horribly provoking. It is. bad enough 
to be polite to our particular friends when they come in our 
way, and to shake hands with strangers. on an introduction; 
but to be ‘* boajng and booing,” aud how d’ye doing; to every 
hat and bonnet that we run against, whether we care a fig for 
its wearer or not, ‘is out of all manner of endurance, - By the 
by, that is a monstrously silly rule of the polite world, which ‘ 
says that we shall, without any special desire of our own, have 
our fingers crushed, and our arms pulled out of their sogkets, 
by one and all whom our friends choose to introduce to us, as 
Mr. Thing ’em ‘bob, and Dr. Bolus, and colonel What d’ye 
call him. I do wish, from the tips*of, my fingers to my very 
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shoulder blades, that this wicked and awfully annoying custoni 
were abolished; now; henceforth and forever : and'I don’t know 
whether i it would not, in any ‘honest court of law, be considered 
illegal, as coming under the’maxim ‘ Malus usus .abolendus 
est.”——Vide Blackstone, vol.'1, page 76." Is it not sufficiently 
ridiculous, to think ‘that we cannot ‘step across the street, or 
promenade in Washington Square, or even stand on the limen 
of our own door, but half a score of. speaking acquaintance 
expect us to return their salutations? They salute us, too, be 
it remembered, not out of. pure respect for ourselves, but for 
the unreasonable reason, that certain generations before us 
have died of the crick in the neck, contracted from a vile habit 
of popping their heads into each other’s faces, out of mere po- 
liteness, and have. gone down to sleep with their fathers, after 
their voices had. become as cracked and unmusical as the new 
bell at the State’ House, with asking questions, which they 


didn’t care whether any body answered or not, and saying what . 


every body knew as well as themselves. 
But your desperately polite people are the most tobe eschew- 
ed, by all who have a regard for their pedce of mind, and* 
would keep it out of reach of the mummeries of formality 
Whoever has mgde one of a regular dinner party, attended a 
city ball, taken a glass of wine with a macaroni, or handed a 
lady to her carriage, must know when and where this descrip- 
tion of ‘gens polis is to be found. » Yowneed not look for the 
pretty fellows of the polite world in the reading room of the 
Atheneum, where all the quidnuncs areas mute as if Chantry 
had chiselled them out of marble blocks, and Herpocrates 
himself stands in a corner, with his finger on his lips, as a sig- 
nal for church-yard taciturnity. If -you seek them in a first- 
rate city hotel, when the bell rings for dinner, and all the 
hungry guests rush, pell-mell, to the dining room, you will 
. be sure. not to find them. But goto the theatre, when no 
blazing star shines in the dramatic firmament; ‘to a set party 
of ladies and gentlemens into a landau filled with he’s. and 
she’s of pure blood or full purse, and you may count one of 
them for every nose you meet. There is no danger of mis- 
taking their identity. Only say or do, in their presence, what 
is at-all natural, and what the uninitiated into the mystic rites 
of the ton see no kind of harm in, and you will soon know 
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what is well worth knowing. They measure every word and 
motion by an exactly graduated rule of propriety, anda stop 
watch set by the standard chronometer of Vienseance, kept some 
where in the west end of London, and by which all the time- 
pieces of desperately polite people are regulated. As to dining 
at five or six of the clock, P. M., there.is no fair. objection to. 
that, provided the appetites of those who choose such a time, 


* ean be persuaded to postpone their cravings until it shall ar- - 


rive. It may do very well for congress-men. to defer their 
gastronomical amusements to a late hour, as they havé always 
a board spread before them, from which they may banquet on | 


the substantial food of syllogisms, and be served with a desert 


of whip syllabubs and cranberry tarts, in the shape of frothy 
harangues and crabbed sarcasms. But for any human being 
—except, ‘indeed, one of the genuine beau monde—who loves 
to eat and drink, rather than be starved, for the sake of being 
called a gentleman, comme il faut—for any such an entity to 
delay the exercise of his masticating organs beyond his ac- 
customed hour, to one prescribed by fashion, is neither more 


‘nor less than setting Providence at nought. You may be at 


home, or not at home, to any body, or at any time, if you only 
can quiet the upbraidings of your conscience, with the ano- 
dyne of fashion. Don’t scruple to fill the racks of your refined 
acquaintances with your cards, or to weary their porters and 
wear out their bells with morning calls and affectionate inqui- 
ries after their health. These are mere incidental items in the 

mt current of high life, which you may dispute or not, 
just as you happen to think well or ill of good sense, comfort, 
and such vulgar absurdities. But if you have the fear of the 
great world before your eyes, and wish to be thought some- 
body, there are secrets which you should learn, for your good 


_ government among fashionable people, more valuable than the 


wonders of free masonry. They are ‘the ‘‘open sesame,” 
which will admit you into better society, and the enjoyment 
of higher privileges, than any that you,can become acquainted 
with by committing all of Morgan’s book to memory. _ 
Now your man of super-excellent breeding is never ‘polite 
extempore, or upon instinct. He wouldn’t for the world ne- 
glect ceremony on all proper occasions; but he practises it, 
too, when those who are less fashionable than himself can see 
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no ‘particular occasion for its observance. He does not, like 
my lord Amherst, . refuse to ‘perform profound genuflections, 
until he is well assured that they will bemade to some pur- 
" poses that some equivalent ceremonies will be offered, in re- 
turn for his own,.or that some. snug office, or other valuable 
consideration may be expected as their recompense. He is 
polite for the simple reason that others are so; and if. society 
should. revert. to-morrow to its original -chaos of barbarism, 
in which’ bears danced cotillons better than any that’ ever 
' Vestris:or Whale executed, why, to be with the mode, he 
would even be as great a bear as any bruin of them all. 
It is a question.to be settled by an historical society. of 
‘some future age, whether, in reality, any man or woman was 
ever actually born polite.’ We may, for the present, consider 
it:as granted that if ever there was a polite human creature 
by nature, he was:such a rara-avis, that we may deny the fact 
of his existence, with as much justice as. the reality of Red- 
heifer’s perpetual motion was credited by the cunning philo- 
sophers of his day, who adopted the maxim credo quia impos- 
sibile est. It is quite preposterous to imagine, in s ite of the 
witchcraft of genius, that a polite gentleman can be sent 
out from the work-shop of nature, completely finished, ‘in 
the same way that a beau Brummel issues, ready made, from* 
the hands of his tailor, tonsar and: boot-polisher.. There 
must be knowledge—aye, knowledge, acquired, not from books, 
but from the impr..ved modes of society; and there must be 
labor, too, not spent over the interminable modifications of the 
alphabet, but atthe toilet, in the dancing academy, in the 
drawing-room, and wherever else corporeal instruction, sapi- 
entia corporis, is to be had for the seeking. “He is to be accounted 
eminently happy who brings with him into the world the small- 
est spark of a polite genius; for if he be reasonably industrious, 
he may blow it into such a flame, as shall light his memory 
through courtly generations, far outnumbering those through 
which Wellingtof, or Bonaparte, or the. infinitely more im- 
mortal Bobadil shall grope his way, by the rich flame of his 
dubious renown. Whoremembers the great Louis of France 
for any better quality than that of his: politeness, or forgets 
the. Earl of Stair because he was of no more distinguished 
rank. than that of a simple minister plenipotentiary? Had this 
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paragon of nobility refused to eientdoil le grande monarque when 
he was invited by him to enter a carriage hefore his own Chris- 
tian majesty, he weuld never have been ‘called-by that wise 
sovereign the most polite man of the age, and might have had 
no greater chance for immortality than was held by the vul- 
garly refined courtiers, whom, on that memorable. occasion, 
their-royal master so pungently rebuked for their. Wrong con- 
ceptions of right politeness. ; 
“We must not confound the man of desperate politeiiens with 
the ephemeral tribe of courtly butterflies that sport’ in the 
scorching sunbeams of the polite world, and perish in the 
frost that visits them, when they come within the, temperate 
zone of humble life. He is, at all times, in all places, and on: 
all occasions, the self-same devoted servitor of the pattern-idol 
of fashion. In affluence and penury, in sickness and health, 
in every elevation and depression of fortune, he retains his 
‘ attachment to courteous manners,*which, if they have riot been 
born with him, chawe, from habitual practice, become his 
second nature. Heis not to be daunted in his courtly bearing, — 
by the smiles of the simple, or the frowns of the: wise. At 
dinner he will carve for the company, whether he knows any 
thing of the anatomy of a fowl or not. It would be entirely 
“inconsistent with his rules of civility not to importune you 
with attempts to.overload your plate from every dish on the 
tables; and if you escape a’surfeit, as the consequence of his 
excessive kindness, you may bless your stars for the capacity 
of your stomach. ‘His: snuff-box is incessantly thrust into the 
faces of all with whom he converses; and if they do not wish 
to surcharge their noses with rappee, or deafen themselves 
and every body-else, with. their. sternutations, they must. get 
out of his yicinage as soon as convenient. I yowmeet him in 
the street, he. is determined to give. you the wall, and keeps 
you, as well’as himself, for ten minutes by the clack, twisting 
and balancing to right and left, as if both were under the: in- 
fluence of fourth proof. Keep away from thé church jp which 
he resorts, if you have no particular desire to be put out of 
countenance, by the stare and giggle of the congregation, 
which would inevitably be brought’ upon you by his indefati- 
gable efforts to induce you to accept-a seat in his pew. If you. 
will hear the preacher whom he prefers, you had better take 
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the first offer of a seat that he makes you, than-expose your- 
self to the gaze of the whole house. | It would.do your heart 
good to see with ‘what an air of bewitching’ grace he deports 
himself, through the trying scene of an out-and-out ball. To 
see him fidgetting and flourishing through the room, you would 
swear that ‘he was-afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance. » It is worth 
a whole age of common-place, hum-drum life, to be within fair 
eye distance of him, when he asks a lady for the honor of her 


hand in, the.rext sets presents her a glass of lemonade; or leads 


her, by the tip of her little finger, to her carriage. As:for his 
ever being at a loss for pretty complimeits and the small.coin 
of chit-chat that" forms.the medium of exchange ‘in. really 
fashionable. circles, such.a thing is out of the course of all 
rational accident. - A silent: tongue may be significant of a 
wise: head, when the head is onthe Shoulders of one fashioned 
out of ordinary-clay; and taciturmity is not to be.made mouths 
at, when it is practised by SMX danters, ¥o-besyne lovers, 
and causeless hanya whe. : 


Look wise, say nothing, an unerring way, 
When people nothing have to say.”” 


But it is the pith and marrow of the felicity enjoyed by a 
perfectly polite man, to talk, when every body else is.as mum as 
a board of aldermen at a turtle feast, atid wondering how the 
deuce he can find so much employment for his parts of speech.° 
*Tis his vocation to articulate nouns and pronouns in his ver- 
nacular tongue of politeness, though he be.as ignorant as erst 
was master Billy Page of hig, hag,-hog, despite the .instruc- 
tions of the erudite Sir Hugh Evans, that coryphaeus of peda- 

gogues;-and-he will talk you through a whole winter’s evening 
party, ‘‘an infinite deal of nothing,” Without either why or 
wherefore. “He hath not fed of the dainties that are bred in 
a book; he’hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drank 
ink; his irnitellect is not replenished ;” and yet you shall hear 
him héld. forth on the weather agd the modes, and invent 
marvellous compliments to fair ladies, as if he were inspired 
by. the ‘genius of loquacity itself. He is no believer. in the 
adage of Holofernes ‘‘ Vir sapit gui pauca loquitur,” and—if we 
may, only once more, borrow a word or, two from that great 
reservoir of notable sayings, Stratford Willy—his verbosity is. 
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a gift-that he has, ‘simple, simple; a foolish extravagant 
spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, apprehen- 
sions, motions, revolutions. But the gift is good in. those in 
whom it is acute, and” he is “ thatikful for it.” . His best pos-. 
session is, in vulgar phrase, the gift of the gab, which is to.be 
coveted more than any earthly blessings, saving good looks,. 
money in our purse, or.a genius for rhyming; and if. any one 
is so simple as to wish to be wise above his’ fellow-creatures, 
he should, out of hand, put himself to:school-to some pink of. 
the mode, whois, nem. con. ‘admitted to be a model of desperate 


valent: a alae ' oe 
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. THE BROKEN HEARTED, 


_I wourp that thou wert dead, devoted one, 
- .For thou art all too pure to linger here; 
Life’s joyous sands to the¢ have fleetly run, 
And sorrow’s hand hath:made thy being séar— ' 
Thy girlhood was a pure'and artless dream, 

‘And many a sunny hope has thrill’d thy breast, 
And many an air-blown bubble gilt life’s stream, 

" , Flash’d for a moment—broke, and sunk fo rest 
Emblems of youth and loveliness were they, 
And like hope’s fairy visions pass’d away. 

I would that thou wert dead, forsaken gi: 

‘That high pale brow enshrin’d within t!< (om), 
For as with gentle winds still waters curl, 

So fades at sorrow’s touch young beauty’s () .om-- 
Thou art:too pure and fair for this cold earth, 

A thing too guiltless long to dwell below, 
Thy voice has lost its cadences of mirth, 

The glory has departed from thy brow~- 
And youth’s pure hloom has left thy virgin hea:*, 
And beauty like a phantom will depart. 


1 woyld that thou wert dead, for Jife to thee 
‘ Isas a broken reed—a wither’d flower; 
Dark shadows rest upon thy destiny, . 
And storms of fate‘arourid thy fortunes low . 
Wedded to one thy bosom cannot love, — 
Banished from him thine every theught employs. 
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Fhou art in heart a bruised and’ wounded dove, 
And earth to thee can yield no future joys, ’ 

Wearily passes life and time with’thee, 

A dusky shadow dims thy destiny. 


I would:that thou wert dead, devoted one, : 
And thy bright spirit disenthrall’d of clay; - 
Ee’n as the dew-drop wastes beneath the sun, 
' * ‘Thus by disease thy being wastes 'away— 
Oh, who that knew thee when thou wért a child, 
With a glad voice and heaven unfolding eye, 
A creature as the snow flake undefiled, 
With a bright lip and cheek of rosy dye, 
_ Oh, who that knew thee then, can see thee now, 
’ Nor wonder for the beauty of thy brow. 


I would that thou wert dead, and sanctified— 
Thy spirit with high elements is fraught, 
And that-which scorn and cruelty defied, ‘ 

The lingering stealth of pale disease has wrought— 
’Tis death is near thee now, sweet Genevieve, 
And thou shalt haste to meet him with a smile; 
It is in vain thy gentle sisters grieve, : 
Thy soul shall soon flee by each starry isle, jF 
That glitters brightly thro’ the calm blue skies, 
Like white lids lifted from'pure spirits’ eyes. 


Ttiou soon shalt die, sweet martyr, and the earth 

Will nurture gentle flowers above thy grave, 
Sweet emblems of thy being and thy birth, 

With cypress leaves around thy tomb shall wave— 
And when the pensive stranger wanders nigh, 

His lips shall waft a tributary prayer, 
For her who soon shalt prematurely die, 

For her whose seraph form shall moulder there— 
Farewell, sweet Genevieve—'tis sad to part, 
Farewell, thy beauty shrouds a breaking heart. 
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Tue just celebrity which attaches to the name of Mr. 
Brougham, as a lawyer, a statesman, and. the able advocate of 
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intellectual improvement, imparts to whatever he speaks or 
writes, an interest which is felt by all who éstimate fairly the 
value of genius, erudition, private virtue,*and eminent public 

* services, Few men, of any age or country, have a higher claim 
to admiration for their exertions in the common. cause of man- 
kind, than the illustrious author of the speech upon the Pre- 
sent State of the Law. He has, with the intrepidity for which 
he is so distinguished, assailed a system of jurisprudence 
which has, from almost immemorial time, received the eulo- 
gies of those who were considered as the oracles of forensic 
wisdom; a system which the practice and approbation of men, 
wise and learned in its principles, have rendered so venerable; 
and over which the lapse of so many centuries seems to have 
thrown a halldwed charm which it is deemed almost profanity 
to attempt or even wish to dispel. Whatever may be the 
result of his struggle in this good cause against the leagued 
powers of’ prescription, prejudice, and—it may be feared— 
professional selfishness, he deserves, and will obtain, from the 
candid and enlighténed of every country, unequivocal applause 
for the purity’ of his motives, as well as the fearlessness and 
ability which he has displayed’for the honor of his country 
and the rights of his countrymen. , 

In the review which Mr. Brown has taken of Mr. Brougham’s 
speech, he disputes the expediency of many modifications in 
the common law system, which are proposed by that gentle- 
‘man. Conceding that there are defécts in it which ought to 
be removed, he doubts the propriety of innovation upon prin- 
ciples which have been so long adhered to, and is fearful that 
the remedies suggested for the eradication of the evils which 
it is admitted to exhibit, might have a more pernicious ten- 
dency than those evils themselves. He observes, “it should 
always be borne in mind, that meré experiments should never 
be resorted to, in- matters of such incalculable importance, 
wherein the very efforts to grasp that which we have not, too 
frequently endangers and impairs that.which we Aave;” and 
employs, in support of his opinion on that subject, *‘ the lan- 
guage of Oliver Cromwell, as quoted by the solicitor-general, 
in reply to Mr. Brougham,” ‘*that which.we do'not like, we 
can fell, but that which we would have, ingtead thereof, we 
cannot tell.” But is it not obvidus that in our undue ‘deference 
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for ancient systems, we are as likely to overlook their errors, 
and to abstain from proper efforts for their improvement, as 
we are to produce new evils, ‘by questioning the sanctity of 
ancient maxims, and attempting their entire overthrow or 
partial reformation? It is not always to be inferred, because 
rules and customs have the sanction of remote antiquity, or.of 
numcrous and learned men, that they are entirely faultless, and 
nat susceptible of amendment. Experiments are indeed dan- 
gerous, when they are made without mature investigation of 
the principles which are proposed to be-changed, and of those 
that are to, be substituted for them. They are yet more to 
be dreaded, when the anxiety for the destruction or alteration 
of long established principles is hastily proposed or effected, 
by those who have no better motive for their interference with 
them than a fondness.for. novelty; no accurate information 
relative to their.nature and operation; and who imagine that 
they are wrong for no other reason than that, in the’ constant 
progress of human improvement, whatever it does not carry 
forward with it, must necessarily be defective,-and require 
reparation. The consequences resulting from experiments 
made from such motives’and with such impressions, may well 
be deprecated. Yet thedread of the evils deduced from in- 
jucicious innovation, should ‘never influence tis so much as to 
deter is from amending what time and experience have shown 
to require amendment, or from entirely abrogating what they 
have well tested and proved to be erroneous. Maxims which 
have, for ages, been received and practised on, as the best 
which could be derived from the wisdom of a time which: pre- 
ceded their adoptioh, were once, themselves, introduced as 
experiments, when antecedent,events had demonstrated their 
expediency; and it is only when the state of society, and the 
purposes to which they are applied, continue unchanged, that 
they should retain their undiminished authority. It may be 
true—to use the words of Mr. Brown—that ‘the sanctity and 
reverence of lays, whatever may be loosely thought or said 
upon the subject, must ever materially depend upon their per- 
manency.” But it is not less true, that the permanency of bad. 
laws should never be insisted on, from a reverence for the opi- 
nions of men however distinguished, or themselves be consi- 
dered as sanctified by antiquity, when the causes of their enact- 
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ment have passed away, ahd circumstances have occurred by 
which their jnutility, or folly, or injustice, has been unequivo- 
cally manifested. Nor can any period of time, however Jong, 
so change the nature of men,‘and of their,‘pursuits and inte- 
‘rests, as to make what is unjust or inexpedient, just and judi- 

That there are evils, numerous and grievous, in the English 
system of common law, is as apparent to. every intelligent 
reader and observer, whether he belong to the profession of 
the law or not, as it is that many of the juridical principles 
which prevail in the different states of our confederacy, are 
erroneous, and require tevision. The absurdities of the com- 
mon law, so many of which have been incorporated into the 
judicial code of this country, are so numerous and. palpable, 
that they must excite the regret of every liberal lawyer, and 
every candid, reflecting man. What these are, why'they were 
introduced, or tolerated, what conflicting decisions they pro- 
dice in the several states, and to what inconsistences and in- 
justice they tend, cannot be detailed within the limits pre- 
scribed for this article. , 

The ‘proposition of Mr. Brougham to allow the judges 
moderate fees, **in addition to their fixed salaries, as an in- 
centive to industry,” is, properly, disapproved of.by Mr. 
Brown. The judge who is. competent to the correct discharge 
of his arduous and momentous trust, is deserving of a com- 
pensation, the limit of which should be measured by a no Jess 
liberal standard than that which ovfght to be established for the 
dispensation of pure and impartial justice from the bench on 
which he holds a seat. If that justice be thought an object of 
sufficient importance to ‘require its ministers to be upright, 
and learned in the'principles which it inculcates, judges ought 
to be allowed salaries as liberal and unfluctuating in amount, 
as they are permanent in duration. To allow them to receive 
perquisites as a means of exciting them to greater industry, 
might tend to create an improper influence over their feelings, 
to corrupt their administration of justice, and to accelerate or 
retard the performance of their duties, in proportion to their 
hope of receiving their fees from suitors,-or if their amount 
being increased or diminished, according to the degree of 
despatch which might ‘be employed in the petformance of 
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official business. To grant ouch a privilege would be to ex- 
pose to temptation those who should be not only'pure, but free 
from the suspicion of vénal purpose. It would be derogatory 
from the high and dignified character which an enlightened 
nation and its judicial functionaries should sustain; while it 
would evince that the justice which ought to flow uncorrupted 
from its fountains to all parts of the community, was not 
right worthy of permanent regard, or to be preserved from the 
pollution to which it might be exposed from contingent events 
or mercenary propensities. 

The strictures of Mr. Brougham upon the mode in which 
justices of the peace are appointed in England, their, exone- 
ration from responsibility, and the influence which political 
feelings and interests exercise in their selection, are apt and 
judicious. Inthe propriety of these strictures his reviewer 
appears unequivocally to concur. Some of them apply, with 
great force, to the system pursued in the United States, par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania, with regard to the office of justice of 
the peace.. The mode of appointing justices in this state is 
certainly a.very improper one.. But objections of infinitely 
more strength may be alleged against the extent of* jurisdic- 
tion allowed’them;.the character of the persons appointed; the 
large fees which they are permitted to receive, and the ten- 
dency which all these «have to promote a spirit of petty and 
vexatious litigation. If the five thousand English justices of 
the peace, who act without ‘compensation, are thought so 
appalling an evil,-what is the extent of the calamity of which 
we may complain, when ‘the vast number of our justices, and 
the large fees to which they are entitled are made the subject 
of deliberate reflection. 

The plan which is proposed in the spindly for the discour- 
agement of litigation, by diminishing its expenses, is un- 
doubtedly not the best that might be suggested, and is justly 
censured by Mr. Brown. _ The ‘change in the pritciples of 
evidence, by which judgment-might be obtained upon bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, bonds, mortgages, and similar 
_ securities, “upon due notice given, unless good cause be in 
the first instance shown to the contrary, and security given to 
prosecute a suit, for setting the instrument aside,” is, with 

the same justice, condemned in ithe Review. Why only tl 
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particular instruments should be: included in the exception 


‘from the prevailing rules of evidence, it would not be easy to 


show. The same opportunity of defence, which is afforded 
against a’ plaintiff, ii a suit upon instruments of a different 
description, ought not to be denied when facts may exist, at 
all probable, and susceptible of proof, which might demon- 
strate the injustice of the demand founded upon one of these 
excepted instruments.. The reasoning of Mr. Brown, in op- 
position to the alteration in the law of evidence; the hypothe- 
cated case which he adduces in illustration of his argument; 
and his analysis of the legal process which is recommended. by 
Mr. Brougham, as a substitute for the one at present in prac- 
tice, are forcible and appropriate. His opinions in relation. 
to the abolition of proceedings for barring estates tail, by fines 
and recoveries, which is recommended in the speech, are per- 
fectly consistent with sound reason, and deserve. the approba- 
tion of all who prefer good sense, and-the system and application 
of law, to empty form and perplexed technicality. : Whatever 
may be said by the admirers of antiquated maxims and forms, ° 
it is not to be controverted that the accumulation of fiction, in 
the enactment and administration of the law, has an inevitable 
tendency to render the law itself obscure, and to subject it to 
suspicion. It is not easy to convince the man of reflection and 
intelligence, that a science which is intended to guard personal 


and proprietary rights, and to be applied to the practical pur- 


poses of life, is improved by fictitious rules, however ancient 
they may be, and with whatever ingenuity they may be insisted 


on as auxiliaties in’ the defence of right and the resistance of 


wrong. The process of fine and recovery is purely formal, 
having nothing to recommend it but the form of prescriptien, 
and to’ the common, untechnical understanding, must appear 
at.once useless and preposterous. The act of assembly of this 
state, quoted by. Mr. Brown, has, in a few words, annihilated 
the tedions and absurd formalities which are still adhered to 


in England, for the barring of entailed estates. 


The law of arbitration, as it exists in Pennsylvania, is a law 
of oppression, delay and.absurdity. Procrastination of a final © 
decision; ruining increase of costs; and a fondness for liti- 
gation before a tribunal which is supposed to dispense with 
strictly legal principles, and enable every man, however igno- 
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rant of the principles of law, to plead his.own cause, are the 
evils which long and fatal experience have shown it to have 
produced among us. It is with much reason, therefore, that the 
system of arbitrament, which is proposed by Mr. Brougham, 
with the design of facilitating the adjustment of suits, is con- 
demned by his Reviewer, . No practitioner of the law, who 
has a proper sense of the importance which attaches to his 
profession, and of his duty to his clierit, will advise a recourse 
to what is called an amicable reference, in preference to a trial 
before a jury. ' 

That the lapse of time, alone, distinct from the effect which 
it may produce on the documentary or parol proof, which is 
required for the support of a legal right, should be considered 
sufficient to defeat the fair claim of a litigant party, appears, 
to the common intelligence of-mankind, both unjust and pre- 
posterous. The statute of limitations, it is said, is necessary 
to protect the rights of society against. those who might be 
disposed to assail them, when time had weakened or destroyed 

_their original defence, and to incite to a due degree’of vigilance 
in the prosecution of asserted claims. It is called a statute of 
reform, with what propriety, let the experience of suitors and 

' the practice of courts decide., It was, in its original design, 
undoubtedly intended for the protection of those who, by the 
course of time, might’ be deprived of the testimony which 
might be necessary for the affected resistance of an unjust de- 
mand. If a receipt, the evidence 6f the payment of money, 
should be lost, or accidently destroyed, it was supposed that 
this limitation law might conscientiously be resorted to, as a 
substitute for the defenge which had thus been removed. It 
could never have been in the contemplation of a wise and just 
legislature to enact a law which should exonerate from the 
payment of a debt, the existence of which was not disputed, 
merely because six years had expired since it was contracted. 
And the very decisions of the courts, which establish the ex- 

ceptions that take a case out ‘of the statute, attest the repug- 
nance which is felt to the enforcement of the general rule. If 
the statute-be in reality considered as one of repose, and a 
practical application of the maxim interest reipublice ut sit finis 
litium, why do we daily witness in-courts of law the desire of 
evading its provisions, by admitting the slightest evidence of 
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a promise to pay a debt, or even acknowledging that it is due, | 
as sufficient to countervail the plea of the defendant that be has 
not assumed to discharge it within six years? This statute, 
which. is one of uncertainty and doubt rather than of repose, 
Mr. Brougham, with truth, asserts to be imperfect, and his 
opinion is concurred in by the author of the Review. 

The space allotted for the notice of Mr. Brown’s work will 
not admit of a more extended examination of the very impor- 
tant. subject on which it treats. The intention in referring to 
it at present, was rather to give a brief condensed view of 
some of its essential principles and opinions, than to enter 
into an elaborate and detailed investigation of them all. The 
subject on which it is written does not, indeed, in strictness, 
come within the design of this magazine, and may be deemed 
entirely inappropriate, in a work professedly devoted to fine 
literature. But the importance of it to all classes of society, 
and the distinguished reputation of both the gentlemen by 
whom it has-been so well discussed, will be acknowledged to 
give the few pages which have been appropriated to it, a fair 
claim to a patient perusal, It will probably be resumed in a 
future number. 
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In Graydon’s memoirs of his own Jife,; we find an amusing 
account of John Beveridge, who was appointed in 1758, pro- 
fessor of languages in the college and academy of Philadelphia. 
He appears to have been well versed in the branches Which he ; 
professed to teachs but his acquirements extended very little 
farther, and his total ignorance of the Ways of the world, dis- 
qualified him for the management of a school on so large a 
scale. From Burton’s life of Rittenhouse, we learn that he 
originally taught a grammar school in Edinburgh, under the 
patronage of the celebrated Ruddiman. While in that station, - ; 
he taught Latin to Thomas Blacklock, the blind poet, and it 
was during this time that Blacklock wrote his fine paraphrase 
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of the 104th psalm,,which Beveridge afterwards rendered into. 


Latin, In 1765, our author published by subscription, in 
Philadelphia, : a.collection of Latin poems, entitled Epistole et 
alia quedam miscellanea, which for the most part are written 
with great purity, though‘it must be ‘allowed that the reader 
seldom feels the warmth of the author’s poetic fire, or is dazzled 
by the vividness of his imagery. The time of his death has 
not been recorded. — ot 

Thomas. Godfrey, the son of the: iadenned of the stisnetha 
rant, of which Hadley for a time enjoyéd the reputation, was 
born in Philadelphia, in 1736. He possessed, in no ordinaty 
degree, the germ of true poetry. Among his early acquaint- 
ance were Francis Hopkinson, and Benjamin West’ the dis- 
tinguished artist. After the death of his father, which took 
place when our poet'was very young, he learnt the business of 
watch-making, and during his. apprenticeship, wrote poetry 
for the American Magazine. Most of his contributions were 
highly commended by the editor of that now forgotten work. 
In.1758, Dr. Smith obtained him a lieutenant’s commission 
in the Penysylvania forces, which the government was then 
raising for. the expedition against Fort: Du: Quesne, in which 
situation he continued until the. campaign was over, and the 
troops disbanded. . In August of this-year, he wrote.a poeti- 
cal epistle from Fort Henry, which, though not as poeticalas 


that of Ambrose Phillips from Copenhagen, is a favorable 


specimen of-our author’s versification, and valuable, as it con- 
tains a striking picture, and perhaps the only one preserved, of 
the deep distress: that overwhelmed the, frontier settlement, 
when every field was, stained with the blood of its owner, 
shed. by the hands of nanparing savages. 


--@Hete no enchanting prospect yields delight, 
<5 a Uiediaartoveats ikereagh Vas aight; q 
> Here, fill’ with dread, the’ trembling peasants go, - 
_-And start with terror at exch nodding bough, 
_... Nor, as they trace the gloomy way along,’ ° 
° wee Dare ask the influence of a cheering song. 
‘Af in this wikd a pleasing spot we meet, 


i times some humble swain’s retreat; 
‘once with joy he saw the grateful soil 






“Yields uxuriant harvest to his toil, 
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[Biest with content, enjoy’d his solitude, 

And knew his pleasures, though of manners rade}: 
The lonely prospect strikes a secret dread, 

While round the ravag’d cot we-silent tread, - 

Whose owner fell beneath the savage hand, 

Or roves a captive on‘somé hostile land, ’ 

While the rich fields with Ceres’ blessings stor’d, 
Grieve for their slaughter’d, or their absent lord.” 


In the spring'of 1759; he settled as a factor in North Caro- 
lina, where he finished his tragedy, entitled The Prince of 
Parthia, the first drama known to have been written on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is, all things considered, an astonish- 
ing production. - He was but twenty-two years of age at this 
time-~a partially educated youth, whose pursuits were calcu- 


lated rather to suppress than to: foster poetic feeling; yet he . 


ventured into the most arduous walk of literature, perhaps 
even without having heard of the rules of Horate, or the 
Stagyrite; and it is curious to observe how surprisingly his 
vigorous genius has sustained him in this undertaking. Impa- 


tient to have his tragedy performed, he’ forwarded. it to Phila- 


delphia in November, 1759, without having revised: it with 
sufficient care for the press, and it has been printed with all 
its original inaccuracies. It has never been represented, but 
might be adapted to; the stage without any material alteration. 
Mr. Godfrey remained in North Carolina three years, when, 
on the death of his employer, he returned to Philadelphia, 
whence he sailed as a supercargo to New Providence, and a 
few months after he revisited North Carolina, where death sud- 
denly terminated his wanderings, on the sd of August, 1763, 
in the 27th year of his age. He has been highly extolled for 


the mildness of his disposition, warmth of heart, and unwaver- 


ing friendship. His persdn was inclined to corpulency. Among 
the earliest attempts of West’s pencil, is a portrait of this poet, 
which, it must be admitted, is indicative of neither talent in 
the artist, nor in the person delineated. The best of. Mr. 

Godfrey’s writings is decidedly the Court of Fancy, a poem of 
five hundred lines, first published in 1762., There are passages 
in this poem that would not derogate from the reputation of 
the nervous and harmonious Pope, and indeed, its author had 
the Temple of Fame in view at the time of its composition. After 
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describing in highly poetic language the temple of Fancy, he 
gives the following descpiptiom of Fancy herself: 


a High i in the midst, nais'd on her rolling Pig 
Sublimely eminentrbright Fancy shone: 
A glitt’ring tiara her temples bound, , ' 
Rich set with sparkling rabies all around; ‘ 
. Her azure eyes rolled with majestic gtace, 
‘And youth eternal bloom’d upon her face. 
‘A radiant bough, ensign of her command, - 
Of polish’d gold, waved in herdilyhand; = * 
The same the sybil to Eneas gave, 
When the bold Trojan crogs’d the Stygian wave. 
In silver traces fix’d finto her car, 
Four snowy swans, proud of th’ imperial fair, 
Wing’d lightly on, eachin gay beauty drest, 





4 Smooth’d the soft plumage that adorn’d her breast. 

‘ ‘ "Sacred to her the lucent chariot drew, ; 
> , Or whether wildly through the air she flew, . 

5 « Or whether to the dreary shades of night, - 

4 Oppress’d with gloom, she downwards bent her flight, _ 

i “ Or, proud aspiring, sought the blest abodes, 

: And boldly shot among.th’ asgembled gods.” 

tl There is much propriety in this description. _Mr. God- 
. frey’s poems were. published in Philadelphia, in» 1765, in a 
r quarto volume of 223 pages, preceded by a critical reviewfrom 
" the pen of Dr, Smith, and a biographical sketch of the author 
My by his friend, and brother poet, Nathaniel Evans. - 

8 Evans was aman of talents,’erudition and piety, but no poet. 
i- He wrote sensibly and harmoniously, and, had he lived in Eng- 
y land, possibly his writings might have found:a place in ‘some 
» of those cumberous’ and soporific collections, entitled the 
r- British Poets. Still such a destiny would not have made him 
is a poet, though many names might be referred to, as belonging 
t, to the tuneful tribe, who are indebted for such distinction, to 
in ) this circum$tance, alone. Mr. Evans was born. in Philadel-. 
ae | phia, on the 8th of June, ‘1742, and. spent about six years at 
of the academy, which he entered shortly after it was first opened , 
” and before the commencement of the collegiate part of the 
of institution, He left the academy to serve an apprenticeship 
ad in a merchant’s coutiting-house, at tle expiration of which he 


returned to the college, and applied himself to the study of 
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philosophy and the sciences, until the commencement in May, 
1765, when, in “consideration of’ his uncommon merit, he was 
complimented with a diploma for the degree of master of arts, 
although he had not previously taken the bachelor’s degree, 
in consequence of the abovementioned intérruption of his 
studies. He now embarked for England, and was admitted 
into holy orders, by. Dr. -Terrick, Lord Bishop of .London, 
and again returned to Philadelphia, where: he landed in De- 
cember of ‘the same year. He immediately entered upon his 
pastoral duties in Gloucester county, New Jersey, which had 
been assigned to him, and’ diced two years afterwards, in the 
26th year of his age. He. is described as. having been an 
atniable, enlightened and a pious man.’ His writings were col- 
lected by Dr. Smith, and published in a small volume in 1772. 
The principal poem of our author is, “‘ 4n ode on the Prospect 
of Peace,” dated 1761. His’invocation'to the muse is modest 
and unassuming: me ‘ 
“If thou, from Albion’s sea-girt shore, 
Advent’rous muse, will deign to rove, 
Inclin’d remotest realms t’ explere " 
And sooth the savage soul to love; 


Hither wave. thy wand’ring pinion; 
Here be'txed thy be dominion.” 


In the | same ode, speaking of the verse of Pindar, as the 
Romans had but one word for poet and prophet, he assumes 
the gift of prophecy, and. aap , 


«To sath may Delivers; majestic flood, 
Lend from his flow’ry banks a ravish’d ear; 
Such notes as may delight the wise and good, 
- Or saints celestial may induce to hear! ° : 
For if the muse can aught of time-descry, 
Such notes shall sound thy crystal waves along, 
Thy cities fair with glorious Atheris rise, 
ee 


Already the city fair, on the seins of the: Ditiwue, has been 
denominated the Athens’of America; but the rest of the pro- 
phecy remains to be fulfilled. The retufn of peace, after the 
desolation and horrors of war, is thus happily rns gad 
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“ When Eurus, charged with livid clouds, Sn. 
Fa tae ere cae ma 
And o’er her swells the raging main; 
_ If lighter breezes should succeed, 
_.»And Iris sweet of varied hue, P 
- ‘Lift o’er the main her beamy head, 
9 ‘What rapturés fill the marine crew! 


: “Thus when Bellona, ruthless maid, 
Her.empire through the world has spread, 
Arid death his flag has proud display’d, © 9 
 O’er legions that in battle bled: * 
If peace, bedeck’d with olive robe, 
(Resplendent nymph, sweet guest of Heaven,) 
. m TTransfone tier balm around. the gtobe, 
_A theme ‘of joy to man is given.” : . 


. Prefixed to Godfrey’s poems is an elegy to the memory of 
that author, which cannot be denied the merit of flowing in 
harmonious numbers. It was written by, John Green, a por- 
trait painter, and an early friend of Godfrey, who alludes to him 
‘in the following lines which occur gs poem, entitled A 
ic Piece: oe ad ty ¥ 


© What han cain plete Seth the solemn tcone, 
The deep’ning shade and the faint glimm’ring light! | 
How much above th’ expressive artof Green —_ 
ee SOT 
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Taxns was a gloom upon the wave— 
a | Bat the Fight the sunset gure, ‘ 
Yet along the ocean past; 
Not a breath of wind arose 
Fats ceatieiior coed 
So a _, Not « living sound.was heard, 
; "iaereoranigeeh 
; As it clove the cloud high, 
‘With a melancholy cry dbiabe 
ise Lifeless as in time of 
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When upon the earth in flight, 
Deluge swept his wing of night, 


ie 


‘And with'an unboundedwate,. 


Form’d a universal grave. 


But no more it sat serene; 


herette ; 
Camara tg Sracaare ents 
Forms in sable’ garb arrayed, | , 
Bent where the shrouded corpse was laid — 
And in sorrow darkly pi ¥ 
Round his couch of Test; 


9 ‘When a sudden signal roll’d, 


From a bell in sadness toll’d, + 
And along the black of night, 
Broke # cannon’s vivid light, 


' ‘As a beam of sunset thrown, ( 
-*Twas the fire of funeral shot 


To.the honor of his lot, ° ib 
And its eéhio Tong and loud,” 


_ Rolled along the ascending cloud. 
“Then the low beat of thé drum, 
That appall’dour sorrow dumb; 


Then its loud and louder roll, . 
That with terror pierced tte soul, 
Spoke a deep and solemn grief, 
To the memory, of our chief. 
But soon awoke another sound, 
Softer to the ears around; 
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Silence creeps upon the scene, 


eo With the beams of life and light: . 
ae, ‘Who that very morn had smiled, 
: O’er the clear blue waters mild; . 
And whose naval deeds: 
: (iad adgen?a the flight of Time? 
gs " _ Abit no/human tongue can tell, 
O’er his rest no eye can dwell! 
No memorial meets the view, *_ 
In the never-ending blue! 
*““. No pale column rear§ and weeps, ® 
Cr tr ca 
Not the marbled pofearth — 
- Mocks his departed worth! 
sera tiaaenaen. 
With his monument the wave; _ 
His place of reat—deep—dark, and vast, 
And his requiem—the blast. ibe, 
Lo from yonder cloud of white, 
Night's fair queen displays her light! 
) ew "She hath cast his burial wreath! 


J. W. 5. 
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"of beauty; ‘talents and accom- 
plishments. She W “the middle ‘size; her 
_ features were fine and ee jar: complexion was blooming; 
and her countenance | expressive of every thing lovely. Her 
“oi ) ‘the temple of purity, and the 
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displayed such unaffected modesty, such diffidence and gen- ". 
tleness, that to’ me she. seemed Pe the favorite of 
The white dwelling of Mr. Moore i a ‘Hickey ‘embosomed 
in bloom. ' The latticeswork i in front was overrun by a beauti- . 
ful jessamine; ‘old umbrageous willows and poplars surrounded 
it; and the garden was most tastefully planned. and cultivated. 
The garden was Ellen’ s delight, and a bower of honey-suckles, 
in particular, her favorite resort. . There would she retire, ere 
the sun had withdrawn to his golden couch in the west, to 
gratify her love for the beauties of nature. Was she pensive? , 
The,charm that could enliven and -tanquillige her spirit was 
contemplating the Howery all y3 the: distant mountain,“ whose _ 
sun-bright summit mingled with, the sky3” and the burnished 
roof of the temple of nature, in comparison;with which ‘the, 
splendor of the temple of Solomon was dim: and insignificant. 
Or, calling in her thoughts, and fixing them on objects imme- - 
diately arougd her, she was delighted with the poppy and the , 
rose, the pink and: the tulip, and, more especially, with’ the 
delicate water-lily, that: ly inclined to the surface of 
the crystal rivulet, as if, like Milton’ 's Eve, i in love with its own 
loveliness. The music of that sequestered. spot, also, was 
most soothing to the feelings of her unsophisticated bosom. __ 
There she heard the buzz of the “+ busy. bee;”.and the hum of | 
the opal-coloréd humming-bird, and’ the chantings of the 
robin, all unitéd in the melting: effect ‘of music. Often'was 
she so transported with the beauty and harmony. of nature, 
that, “¢ travelling up to Nature’s God,” she knelt, as if inthe 
‘* Holy of the Holies,” and poured forth her gratitude i in the 
utmost fervency of adoration. ° ‘ 
Is it any wonder that a being so lovely and happy was be- 
loved? . And is it any wonder that I triumphed, enjoying as I 








did, her utmost ek ¢?- Ha! triumphiindeed! Shame and 
remorse thrill my. hear a atthe thought of my miscon- 
duct! What! was I belo and beyond ‘my worth, and by the 
only one whose love coul € py !—and did I repay 
the affection with shameful dis “and ingratitude?’ Fatal 
jealousy! Injured Ellen! ae is! I am indeed-wretched 


Yea, hopeigonly wretched! y sliter with the bril- 
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point to her garden; may sing of her fountains, her fruits, her 
perfumes, her melody—’tis all in vain. Hotior may direct my 
gaze to his wreaths and crowns; his monuments and statues 
—I heed them not. Even hopé may throw a rainbow over my 
gloom—but I will not hear of the passing away of my sorrow. 
The inward worm stall nevet dies and ‘all outward allarements 
are but as thé bubbles of vanity: Yet a gleam of happiness 
sometimes glances across my mind; but it is transient as a 
shooting stat, and, like the ignis fatuus, leaves me in darker 
despair.  Still-the “weary and heavy-laden” are invitéd to the 
repose of religion, the broken heart of the penitent may be 
bound up, and I, though drooping along my desert pathway, 
tay yet drink of the waters of consolation, and bow my head 
to the chastening hand of my. Maker. 

_ Mr. Moore and my father contracted an intimacy at college, 
which only death dissolved. They were both students of 
divinity; and this citcamstance alone would have been a suffi- 
cient introduction to companionship; for similarity of pursuits 
is a strong bond of friendship. But they possessed also a 


‘similarity of sentiment and feeling, that united them in im- 
_ perishable bands. They were, indeed, inseparable companions. 


They enjoyed all the pleasures of the reciprocation of genuine 
friendship. Their studiés were their delight; each rejoiced 
to witness the other’s' rapid progress in knowledgey each 
exetcised all the powers of his mind in virtuous emulation; 
aid their mutual improvement gained them the ésteem and 
respect both of their fellow-collegiates and their precéptors. 
The author of the “ Pleasures of Friendship,” speaking of two 
friendly studénts, fired with ‘* noble pride and eiulative zeal,” 
beautifully observes: 


“ No jealous hatred in their bosoms burns; 
They love, admire, and emulate by. turns; 
Apt pen. of lost, thay tiyrthe meaner. world, 

The chart of knowledge to their eyes unfurl’d, 

They heave a sigh of manly grief to part, 

And bear through life, the friendship of the heart.” 

Arid thus did they, om leaving the halls of science, ‘+ heave 

a sigh of manly grief to part;’’ not, however, without agréeing 
to maintain a tegular correspondence, and vowing, wherever 
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might’be the Jot of their inheritance, to: ‘bear through life the 
friendship of the‘heart. . 

After’a few. years they became pastors of neighboring 
churches; and many delightful hours the two friends enjoyed 
together in Visiting their people in the domestic: circle, and 
in the retirement of the study. Fervently did they pray that 
they might never again be separated, but by the warrant of 
death. And often when: Ellen and myself were engaged in 
innocent pastimes, have. they laid their hands on our heads, 
hoped for our more ‘intimate connexion in future, ani blessed 
us with the most fervent benediction. 

As I was an only child, my education was aren \ When- 
ever I was released fromthe society of Helen, and Eliza, and 
Rebecca, I was wont to visit the artless and fascinating Ellen. 
Time rolled on, and as she became more: retiring and more 
lovely, I grew more respectful and more enchanted. 

When Ellen had arrived at the age of fifteen, and was bloom- 
ing with beauty, her father was seized with his lastillness. It 
was hard for him to thitik of leaving his loved ones unprotected 


in the world; and yet his faith would; whisper—they- shall ° 


never be forsaken. He saw his only child, like a half-blown 
flower, winning the admiration of all who beheld her... He 
thought of the dangers to which her loveliness made her pe- 
culiarly liable—of the art that might deceive her artlessness, 
and of the utter ruin to which she might be exposed.. The 
thought was agonizing, and his heart became chilled with fear. 
My father attended at the bedside of his dying friend. The 
room was darkened as if with the shadow-of death, and the 
mourners knelt in prayer, and ardent were the *‘ amens” to 
the supplication that the Lord’s servant might repose on the 
bosom of his Saviour, “ and breathe his life out sweetly there.” 
As they rose from their knees, a flash of light glanced across 
the chamber, as though his spirit had vanished in a sunbeam; 
and, turning to the bed, they saw his countenance bright with 
a heavenly smile, and his features composed in the calmness 
of death. 

One morning, a-few weeks after the death of Mr. Moore, 
my father called me into his study. ‘I think it proper, Wil- 
liam,” said he, * to inform you of a conference I had with our 
lamented friend a few days before his death. We-conversed 
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on our early friendship and its happy continuance. Wemen- 
tioned our children; the friendship that seems to exist between. 
you and Elen, and the hopes we had indulged that it might 
result in a more intimate ‘connexion. I saw that the thought 
of leaving his wife and daughter, especially the latter, to the 
mercy of men, was a source of great grief to his mind. He 
had the conviction, indeed, that her mother was every way 
capable of advising and.directing Ellen. He had confidence 
in my attention to her; and he trusted in his God, that she 
would not be defenceless. But he knew that a young lady of 
her character would gain admirers, and he knew the danger 
that existed in determining achoice. But in you he had con~ 
fidence, and in the sacred character of the profession you have 
chosen, he saw that which would most delight the feelings of 
his child.—‘ If immortalized spirits are permitted to revisit 
the earth,’ said he, ‘nothing, I am sure, could’give me 
greater pleasure than to witness the holy union of our children. 
And tell your son,’ he continued, ‘that I leave him Ellen as 
a rich legacy, and my blessing shall crown their espousals.’— 
And now, my dear son, I trust you will feel the obligation you 
are under, and worthily fulfil the trust reposed in you. You 
and Ellen have been as brother and sister; you have loved from 
infancy; and, although you are fully sensible of her virtues and 
graces, I hope the information you have now receivgd, will 
ever act as a charm to keep alive your attachment for her.” 

Delighted as I was, I could but answer in the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and promise heartily such a course of 
conduct as would meet the approbation of my friends. 

Every day I reflected on this: conversation, and could not 
rest until I-had communicated it ‘to Ellen, and received from 
her lips the confession and seal of affection. How happily 
did our hours'then glide along! How: strong was our attach- 
ment! There was a sacredness in it that seemed to be invio- 
lable; for we were bound, not only by our mutual passion, but 
by the hopes and wishes of .ourfriends, visible and invisible. 

Two more years passed away, and I was required to prepare 
for college. New scenes were to open to my view. Character, in 
almost all its modifications, was to’ come within my observation. 
The'scroll of knowledge was’ to be unrolled-for ‘my advantage. 
and religion in particular, with all its evidences and ddvan- 
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tages, was to be unfolded to my admiration. It was not with- 
out great regret, however, that I could relinquish the society 
of those whom I loved, particularly Ellen, But while I‘re- 
gretted the loss of her company, the recollection that I was to 
‘*worthily fulfil the trust reposed in me,” inspired me with 
ardour, and made my mens glow with ambition for niEsonne 
distinction. 

Never shall I forget the evening we parted... I found rey in 
her fernsite bower of honey-suckles.. It was the hour, 


When Venus, thron’d i in clouds of rosy hue, 
Flings from her golden urn the vesper dew; 
And bids fond man her glimmering noon employ, 
Sacred to love and walks of tender joy.” 


“ Ellen!” said I, playfully, as I entered the bower, ‘let me 
have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. William Os- 
borne!’” 

Rising with a smile, she replied—*I at am very happy to see 
Mr. Osborne; but is it not a pity to introduce me to a gentle- 
man whose company I shall so soon have ‘the misfortune, to 
lose?” 

“Then you were thinking of my ane said I, ‘and 
would you consider it a real misfortune to lose my company?” 

‘* Yes, William, I was thinking of your absence, and the 
subject was not a pleasing one.” 

Absence, then, with all its advantages and disadvantages, 
became the theme of our discussion. On the side of advan- 
tages, we found the completion ‘of my studies, and the forma- 
tion of many happy friendships, &c.—and, on one glance at 
the crowd of disadvantages, a thousand shadowy pigmies 
swelled into the form and importance of as many substantial 
giants. My own ‘feelings were so wrought up by sorrow that 
I could not help exclaiming—* the current of true love never 
did run smooth,” to which I added plaintively: 


“Seldom the sky’s without a cloud, 
Or life without a care!” 


Se be ae 8 


whieh delighted hope had beheld on the horizon of ea 
were lost in the mists of suspicion. The more I reflected, the. 
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more painfyl grew my melancholy.. I thought of the conver- 


sation I had’ had with my father; and, as though I had forgotten ° 


all that-was encouraging, I reflected particularly on the pre- 
diction that Ellen ‘* would gain many admirers.” I thought 
of the ** faithless ones’’ of poetry and romance; and, though I 
scorned to think that Ellen Moore would be guilty of perfidy, 
still the idea that it was not impossible, was harrowing to my 
soul, But it was not so with Ellen. She had read sufficient 
fiction to have an idea of false loverss but she was too unsuspect- 
ing to credit their existence in real life. She had read of one, 
who, while the object of his affection was present, manifested 
nought but devotions; and she remembered the representation 
of his fickleness and changed attachment, when removed from 
her presence. She had heard of the dissipation of character 
too often prevalent in colleges, and even of some students of 
divinity, who mocked the hopes of their friends, and forsook 
the cause of their God for the vanities of the world. But 
never ‘did she discover the least sign of fear, that I, whom she 
thought *¢the chosen of the Lord,” should so far yield to 
temptation,-as to cause a friend to sigh, or my Creator to 
withdraw from me the light of his countenance. Having this 
confidence herself, she never thought that I was the victim of 
doubt, and she therefore expressed herself may in the lan- 
guage of pleasing anticipation. 

** See the evening star,” said she; ‘‘a minute ago a dark 
cloud intervened between it and the earth; but now it seems 
to twinkle with fresh brilliancy, and rejoice in a clearer lustre. 
So will be your absence, gloomy indeed for the time, but when 
you return, a few days will make its memory as a dream, and 
our mutual happiness will appear the greater because of its 
interruption. We will resign ourselves then to the good 
providence of Him who makes all things work together for 
the good of those who put their trust in Him.” 

Despite, however, of all my theology, I could not, so dis- 
tracting were my fears, participate inthis pious resignation. 
Indeed, I could not help thinking that. Ellen was too little af- 
fected; I thought that she did not manifest sufficient regret of 
one who was truly in love. 
~.»« Stung to anguish by these Sreudless: suspicions, I seized 
bids ee by the hand, threw myself on my knees, and cried out in 
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a firm tone—‘“‘ Ellen Moore, I, who should bow to none but 
Heaven, kneel before you!” I gazed calmly and steadily in 
her face, ’till feeling some little compunction, I ¢ontinued— 
‘¢ yet I will ask pardon—may Heaven pardon-me! Do you 
pardon me? Little do’ you know the torture I endure! or I 
should not need forgiveness !—Dear Ellen! tell me, is your 
love real, and shall it be lasting?” 

_ The innocent girl had shrunk from me as from an idolater. 
Amazemett and sorrow struggled in her bosom, and as. the 
first subsided, her grief found vent in a flood of tears. “ Wil- 
liam!” she exclaimed, “have I ever given cause for this dis- 
tress? Have I ever given reason for suspicion? Am I ‘not’ 
exclusively your’s?” 

My eyes were opened. I loathed saya; and felt nent 
of existence. To think that I had revealed’ my doubts to one 
whose love should never have been questioned—to one who 
had blessed me from her own lips;—who appeared to be the 
direct boon of Heaven! Grasping her hand, I again implored 
her forgiveness, and requested that she would forget my folly, 


‘and permit our condition to remain as it had hitherto been.- 


She could only express her consent. » Her’ heart was still 


throbbing, as though her sorrow could not be alleviated. She: 


had hidden:her face in her handkerchief; and her hand,.as I 
loosened my grasp, trembled as though every nerve were 
thrilled with pain. ° ; 

I leaned my burning brow on the back of the besich on which 
we were sitting, and yielded té the most bitter reflections. 
The injured Ellen appeared more fovély than ever; and my 


own conscience condemned me as the worst of the guilty. . 


After a little while, however, my feelings suddenly changed, 


and I found comfort in the thought that I was influenced by. 


the purest love. The hope of removing all bad impressions 


from the mind of Ellen, now induced me to anqelve what effect - 


my behaviour had produced upon her. 
‘+ Ellen,” said I, “can you believe that my conduct was in 


‘ consequence of the most fervent love? And can you so far 


forgive and forget it'as to rely on my future faithfulness?” 


Wiping away the tears from her eyes, she’replied: “ I can ° 
believe, William, that: you loved me even then. I can also», 
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trust your faithfulness; for I consider your actions this‘evening 
as flowing from a fear of possibilities, rather than probabilities: 
indeed, they have been so inconsistent with your general de- 
portment, that although they have just transpired, I feel as if 
I had awaked from ahorrible dream. How could you indulge 
a doubt of my affection? You, who have so often traced the 
hand of Providence, from the friendship of our parents at col- 
lege, to my father’s death! How often have you repeated 
his dying words, and supposed that his spirit was rejoicing 
over us.” 

‘*I know, I know,” was the seply; 4¢E> think of all these 
things, and I burn with shame on account of my folly. But I 
hope that my future confidence will regain me the character 
which you approve. It shall be my study to quell all my un- 

reasonable suspicions, and to manifest a due return for the 
love that has forgiven me. And, now, my dear Ellen,” I 
continued, taking her by the hand, ‘let me realize your for- 
giveness ina mutual pledge of fidelity, and let our lips seal it.” 

The pledge was given, and we soon experienced again, the 
soothing influence of the most sacred devotion. . 

‘‘ Look now, my love, at the evening star,” said I, ‘see 
how it triumphs in the unsullied sky! Thus may'our love 
emerge from the, darkness of my unholy heedlessness, and 
glow even with more than its wonted fervor.” 

**May it indeed be so,” said Ellen, ‘‘ but I cannot help 
thinking of the lines you.quoted a little while since: 


“ Seldom the sky’s without a cloud, 
) Or life without a care.” 


We now returned to the house. Mrs. Moore was waiting 
for us in the front parlor. She knew that I was on a farewell 
visit, and, consequently, was bountiful in her wishes for the 
successful result of my studies, and. in anticipations of the 
pleasures we should enjoy during the vacation.—It was late. 
I shook hands with Mrs. Moore, and embraced my lovely 
Ellen. 

In three days afterwards, I had phestiited my letters of in- 

_ troduction to the professors, and taken my station among the 
_», candidates for the gown at college. 1 was soon initiated into 
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the etiquette of studentship, and diligently applied myself to 
acquire a fitness for the pulpit. 

The ensuing vacation was spent even more pleasantly than 
I had dared to hope: Favorite walks wete revisited; vows 
reriewed; and love strengthened; and I returned to the halls 
of learning with fresh ambition for usefulness and Honor. 

The next vacation passed over in the same manner, with one 
éxception. A youhg gentleman who had réturned to his native 
village, from Europe; had become a warm adimirer of Ellen; 
and, though he met with no kind of encouragement, hé seemed 
too much interested to relinquish any efforts to gain het favor. 
His fortufe was independent, his person handsonie; and his 
mind well cultivated; but he was deficient in moral principle; 
and for this deficiency, im Ellen’s estimation; nothing could 
atone. His namewas Woodford: But, although Ellen mani- 
fested all love for mey and @ great aversion to Woodford, I 
felt an intense desire fot such information respecting his pro- 
ceedings; as I could not expect Ellen to communicate. I 
therefore opened my mind to oné of the most intimate of my 
early friends, and gained the promise of his corréspondence- 
The hamé of this friend was Claypoole. He was an éasy; art- 
less; good-natured young man, fond of company, aid fult of 
candor: directly the contrast of the secretly selfish and deceit- 
ful, yet prepossessing Woodford. Things being thus arranged, 
] bade my friends farewell fot the third time; and, though my 
heart fluttered a little with the thought of Woodford, I reached 
the college in safety and comparative satisfaction. 

Ellen’s letters were regularly received, and breathed the 
same sentiments as heretofore. About two months after my 
return to college, I received the following from Claypoole: 

‘¢ Dear Friend—In compliance with your request, I inform 
you of the proceedings of Woodford. Since your absence, he 
has left nothing undone, which he could hopé would in the 
léast conciliate Ellen’s favor. And, indeed, so far has he suc- 
ceeded in his ungentlemanly insidiousnhéss, that they are now 
often seen walking together; and his flute is often heard sound- 
ing from the bower of honey-suckles. He informed me, him- 
self, indeed, knowing that I was your friend, and thinking 
it would aggravate your misery, that Eller was: long since ». 


— 
Pas 
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determined not to be bound by what she considers your forgery 
of her ** father’s legacy.”” Well aware, as I am, of your ardent 
attachment to the fascinating girl, it is with the utmost sor- 
row that I acquaint you with her perfidy. If I can be of any 
service to you, you have only to write, and, to.the extent of 
my power, I will forward your wishes, 

Yours, &c. , 
Gerorce CiaypPoo.e.”’ 

What my feelings were, after perusing these lines, those 
who are sufficiently versed in.the workings of the human heart 
to understand the recital of my former sensations, can “ imagine 
better than I can describe.” Oh! how my brow burned, and 
my pulse beat!  ‘* And is it thus,” I exclaimed, *‘ thou hast 
requited my affection? Is this the return for my faithful- 
ness?” 

The first thing to which I. was prompted, was to write to 
Ellen, This I did immediately, as follows: 

‘‘ Ty Miss Ellen Moore—From authority too credible to be 
questioned, I have learned the story of your treachery. I now 
perceive that your former coolness was the demonstration of 
your. feelings, as I then suspected, and that you only wanted 
a fair opportunity to disclose them more fully. Did you 
affect, in-my presence, an utter aversion to Woodford?—My 
absence was alone needed, to prove that you loved him! Love 
him still! for though my heart should burst with anguish, I 
will not complain: I scorn the affection that veers with every 
breeze. To think that Ellen Moore should correspond in the 
most affectionate terms with one, and at the same time feel 
for him a coldness at heart; and to think that that same heart, 
in-a few minutes’ afterwards, should glow with love, while 
responding the tenderness of another! Horrible thought! yet, 
horrible as it is, there is no room to disbelieve it. Ha! ‘*the 
evening star is again obscured!’ And then, to plunge into the 
guilt of sacrilege, to deny the language of a dying parent, to 
refuse it respect, and to accuse one whom you pretended to 
think ‘* the chosen of the Lord,” of the blackest forgery! And 
whose is such conduct? It is the conduct of one rocked in 
the cradle. of the church, of one nurtured in the purity of 
religion, of the child of prayer, and of the pretended christian! 

‘¢Oh! Love! wert thou a demon, such depravity would fall 
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like.a curse on thy nature! Oh! sacred christianity! thy altar 
has been blessed-by perjured lips! the hem of thy ann has 
been touched by heartless pollution! 

“Ellen Moore! continue to cherish the vows of Woodford: I 
release you from your bonds! You have broken those. bonds! 
Forget. your once-loved William—and, if Woodford should 
ever mock your confidence, forgive him, as I now forgive you! 
' But, if another should ask your favor, more fascinating, or 
more wealthy than he, accept the new comer; and let Wood- 

ford fall.on his knees before you, as Ihave done. Let him 
writhe on the rack of ill-requited affection, until. his heart- 
strings snap asunder like mine! Let him be turned from you 
with smiles, the smiles of hateful triumph, as I have been! 
and let him find, as I have found, that those smiles, like the 
beacon of the spirit of shipwreck, lure him to destruction! 
And you—may you triumph still! Farewell. 
Wittam Oszorne.” 
When this letter was despatched, I walked aut, scarcely 
knowing whither I went; and solely engaged in devising some 
. plan for removing myself far from friends and home; for to 
return to witness the faithlessness of Ellen, seemed even more 
dreadful than to forsake my loving parents. Such were my 
feelings, that though I had been certain my absconding would 
have brought their gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, I could 
scarcely have used the only means for its prevention.—A plan 
-soon occurred to my mind that promised exactly what I wanted. 
I had formed an acquaintance with a young man by the name 
of Brookley, a student of divinity. Our intimacy had increased 
during my third session; and he had informed me, confiden- 
tially, of many objections which he ‘had to tlie clerical pro- 
fession. He honestly confessed that he had great difficulty in 
believing many of the doctrines of christianity. Some he 
totally rejected. He saw not the same turpitude in the indul- 
gence of sensuality that’ was described by clergymen. In 
short, his principles were too loose for those of a minister of 
the gospel, and yet his honor was too delicate to allow him to 
assume the sacerdotal robe anda hypocritical public deport- 
ment.» He had remonstrated with his father, but his father 
‘was determined that he should occupy a pulpit. There ap- 
peared to him, therefore, no other way of escaping the gown 
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than flying the college. But he wanted a companion. He 
had often endeavored to draw me over to his opinions; but I 
was too well convinced of the truth of the doctrines he dis- 
believed, for his arguments to have any effect. . I did not, 
however, disapprove c: his desire to avoid the awful respon- 
honored the cross. _He had wanted me to accompany him to 
the western country. ‘* With our advantages,” said he, ‘* we 
might become, at least, respectable teachers, and.even opu- 
lent;”—and he gave a glowing description of the happiness of 
stations to which we might ultimately attain, if we made a 
proper use of our talents, &c. Now was the time to join for- 
tunes and adventure: I determined it should be my future 
course. ' 

I went in-search of. Brookley, and soon found him. I in- 
stantly gave him the history of my troubles, and told him of 

‘my resolution. He was delighted; and clapping me on the 
shoulder, he exclaimed, ** A noble resolution, Mr.’ Osborne ; I 
am glad to see you are not destitute of spirit! Don’t yield to 
grief on account of the coquettish Ellen. We'll find hundreds 
in our travels a thousand times her superior. Well,” he 
continued, ‘*no sooner said than done, we’ll start in the stage 
to-morrow.” I assented, and we hastened to make our pre- 
parations. In the evening, I wrote the following letter to my 
father: 

** Beloved Father—My heart is rent in twain; but itis now my 
greatest sorrow that I have to inform you, bountifully affec- 
tionate as you have been—that I am about to abscond from 
college, and relinquish the study of theology. My heart was 
too much dev@ted to the idol which another has wrested from 
me—I was not worthy of the favor of Heaven. 

**Tleave no clue for my discovery. It will be vain to inquire 
for me. If I ever recover serenity of mind, I will inform you 
of my residence, or again visit the neighborhood of Ellen. 
Comfort my mother; and may God comfort you both. Fare- 
well. : 

Your distressed son, 
Witiiam Oszorne.” 
The next morning we started in the mail-stage for the west. 
In one month afterwards we were seated*in our ’*‘ noisy man- 
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sion,” in Zanesville, Ohio; our cards were posted in every 
store and shop in the town; and every day added to the num- 
ber of our Scholars. Ail the comforts that could be expected 
in a country so thinly settled, we enjoyed. Many times, when 
the weary hours of teaching had elapsed, have we reamed by 
the skirts of the woods on the banks of the Muskingum, by 
moonlight, and compared our anticipations prior to leaving 
college with our realizations; and laid schemes for our more 
rapid advancement in prosperity. Thus, by turning my at- 
tention to the perplexities of business, did I endeavor to forget 
Ellen Moore; and, if ever her image appeared to my mind, it 
was instantly banished with hate;—almost with a ‘curse. 
When I was alone, however, it was. impossible for me te 
avoid reflecting on the time of our love. And sometimes, 
when I recounted in memory all her tenderness and affection; 
when I thought of her seeming piety, I would ask myself—is 
it possible that. she was always a deceiver?. Can I think that 
she would have bound herself in vows, if she did not love me? 
Can I think that she was acting hypocritically when she knelt 
by my side in front of the bower, and joined in my petitions 
to Heaven? Would she have thus dared the Lord? Is it not 
possible that Claypoole was faithless? Did he ever manifest 
as much nobleness as Ellen? Was it not wrong to write such 
a severe accusation? Ought I not to have inquired the truth 
at Ellen’s own lips? Was not her last letter as affectionate as 
her former ones? At least, was I not very guilty in leaving 
college, and grieving my parents so deeply, if she even were 
faithless?——Thus would I reflect, and seldom did I conclude 
such reflections without feeling the poignant a of con- 
science. 

One day, about a year after our arrival in Zanesville, a 
neighbor came into my apartment, to ask a pittance to assist 
in the support of a poor emigrant, who had been taken sick, 
and was obliged to stop at the tavern. He said that a physi- 
cian had been called in, whose opinion was, that the disease 
would be lingering, and would most probably terminate in 
death. ‘* The poor man,” said he, ‘* is without money, and 
the tavern-keeper is unable to bear the expense of his board- 
ing and the attendance of the doctor.” The plea was not to. 
be resisted ; but I, also, was moneyless. I told the applicant, 
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however, that I would willingly subscribe, and would call to 
see the man myself:after school-hours. 

In the evening I called at the tavern, and was shown into a 
low, dark room, in the second ‘story, where I found the sufferer. 
He was asleep. _ I stepped softly, and sat down on the side of 
the. bed. He appeared to be quite young. His cheeks were 
flushed with fever, and his lips parched. I put my hand gently - 
on his forehead. It was like fire; but the pressure of my hand 
seemed to disturb him, and I instantly removed it. A little 
girl then brought a candle into the room, and as the light fell 
on the bed, he startled, and opened his eyes. My figure at+ 
tracted his attention. He turned his eyes upon my face; they 
glared wildly. He shrieked, turned on his side, drew up his 
limbs as though in extreme pain, and clenching the bed-clothes, 
threw them over his face. ‘I was shocked. That the sight of 
me should have such an effect, was incomprehensible. And 
yet, from the glance which I had of his countenance, there 
seemed to be something in it familiar to me. After a little 
while, he muttered ** ’tis best to confess! Yes, it is best,” and 
then, turning back again, and pushing the clothes from him, 
he exclaimed—*“ yes, I am still’ on earth! it was not the 
blazing of hell that flashed on my eyes! I am still alive! Ha! 
I know you, William Osborne! I know you! Do you not re- 
member George Claypoole?” It was indeed he. But how 
different from the healthy, happy, good-natured friend of my 
youthful hours! ‘* William,” he continued, “‘ leave me until 
to-morrow morning. My soul is troubled, I must seek peace 
in prayer!” Under these circumstances, I thought it best, 
after’some endeavor to sooth his mind, to retire. 

The next m@rning I called again. He was dead! I knew 
not what to say or do. He was dead!—The landlord came to 
me with a mingled look of sadness and wonder, and handed 
me a slip of paper unfolded. “ After you withdrew last night,” 
said he, ** Mr. Claypoole called for pen, ink and paper, and 
desired to be left alone. I slept in the room next to his, and 
was awakened about twelve o’clock by his voice; and, on list- 
ening, I heard him at prayer. ‘Thou art good! thon art 
good!’ I heard him say distinctly; and immediately after he 
groaned, and there'was a noise, as if he had fallen. I jumped 
out of bed, and hurried into his room. He was lying on his 
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side, and his knees were bent. I attempted to lift him; he felt 
lifeless. I held the candle to his face, but he was pale as the 
wall. Yes,sir, the poor man was dead. I placed him on the 
bed, and, looking on the table that stood by his bed-side, I 
saw that slip of paper. It’s a strange affair, sir, but I hope 
the young man is better off now, for there was a beautiful 
smile on his face.” If I were astonished _by his sudden death, 
and by the story of the landlord; who can imagine the inten- 
sity of my anguish, when I read these lines? 

* To William Osborne—I was the dupe of Woodford. The 
letter you received from me was false. It was a stratagem to 
remove your rivalship. But Ellen constantly rejected him. 
When’ your departure from college was known, your parents 
became distracted. Ellen fell dangerously ill. Woodford 
reported that you had seduced her and forsaken her. He 
would have been prosecuted; but he fled, and I accompanied 
him. We embarked for Havana. We were wrecked. Wood- 
ford was drowned. Iescaped. I returned to my native vil- 
lage. I was shunned by all. I determined to emigrate to 
Indiana. _ Providence overtook me here, to give me an oppor- 
tunity of confessing my crime. Ellen was faithful to her 
vowss but your flight, and Woodford’s slanders, had such an 
effect that she is now rapidly sinking under consumption. 
The whole village is in gloom.—I have but a few moments 
for prayer. myers me! God bless you! 

GroRGE Cusvideia:” 

On! what a day did I pass after reading such horrors! 
What misery had I caused my best friends! And all on ac- 
count of jealousy—jealousy without reason} “Not only had I 
plunged a poniard into the hearts of ‘my foila parents; not 
only agonized the bosom of love, myself—but I had given room 
for libels so horrible, as to make health, youth, beauty, and 
innocence seek the tomb for a hiding-place! I determined to 
return home. It seemed to be my indispensable duty, and the 
only way in which I could, in the least, appease my con- 
science. Like the prodigal of Holy Writ, though a thousand 
times worse than he—I determined to humble myself before 
those whom I had injured, and acknowledge all my crimes. 

‘In accordance with this resolution, I made a settlement with 
Brookley immediately; and, having first witnessed the: inter- 
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ment of Claypoole, bade farewell to my new acquaintances, 
and, in two weeks afterwards, arrived‘in Philadelphia. Losing 
no time, I crossed the Delaware; took the stage at. Camden, 
and, about noon, was. set down at a tavern, two miles from my 
father’s residence. After dinner, I proceeded on foot, and 
soon arrived in sight of M——town.. 

I hastened to the parsonage; but it seemed to be deserted. 
I found the gardener, however, from whom I learned that my 
parents were at Mrs. Moore’s; and that Ellen was thought to 
be dying. . Almost crazed with accumulating misery, I hast- 
ened to Mrs. Moore’s, and found my father and mother. The 
meeting must be imagined. I had+become thin and weak ; 
my features were sharp, and-my countenance sufficiently indi- 
cative of the anguish that I had endured. But oh! how dis- 
tressing was the appearance of my poor heart-broken parents ! 
A common spectator could not have looked on them with a 
tearless eye! But for me, the sole author of their grief, to 
see their hoary heads bending under their burden—to see the 
strivings of the man, the christian, the husband, and the father, 
to stifle his woes, and manifest resignation and love, while his 
chest heaved, and the tear trembled on his cheek !—To hear 
the outburstings of female sensibility, the sobbings of an aged 
mother—to have her arms clasped around my neck, and my 
breast flooded with her tears—’twas more than feeble nature 
could bear! My blood chilled to its fountain, and I sunk on 
the figor.—I awoke from my stupor; my mother was leaning 
over me, in silence; and, as soon as I opened my eyes, she 
looked towards Heaven and blessed the Most High. My 
father was rising from his. knees, when, seeing my revival, he 
exclaimed, ‘©! Lord! thou dost indeed answer prayer! 
Blessed be thy holy name!” 

By this time, Ellen had been. informed that I was in the 
house, and requested that I should be\shown into her room. 
Mrs, Moore received me at the door, and, looking up in my 
face, with the caim expression of despair,—gave me her hand 
in silence, and led me to the bed-side. There was Ellen. I 
struggled to suppress my feelings. She faintly whispered, 
‘* My dear William;” and held out tome her cold hand. My 
agony was unutterable. ‘* Forgive, forgive! Oh! Ellen! can 
you forgive me?’ I could say no more—my tongue refused 
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its office. ‘* You are my love, William,” she replied, “ you 
were deceived.” Stopping at intervals for breath, she con- 
tinued, ‘* I do forgive.you, love; you love Ellen still.—Grieve 
not, William, I shall.be happy.—It grieves me to see you so 
sorrowful. We shall meet in Heaven.—Oh! the thought of 
Heaven !—In Heaven ‘ the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.’”” She was overcome by the exertion, 
and gasped as if life were leaving her. I gazed on her in 
silence. The window-curtains were drawn aside, and the 
window opened to admit air. But she was dying. We all - 
gathered round the bed. My father proposed prayer, and we. 
knelt before the throne of mercy, while he besought the Deity 
to grant a sweet release to her soul, and a joyful entrance into 
his kingdom. We rose from our knees, just in time to wit- 
ness her last moments. She seemed to die away with each 
respiration; but, after some seconds, she gasped again; her 
mouth drew-back in wrinkles, and again she seemed to ex- 
pire. After a few minutes, she drew her last breath, threw 
her head backwards, her eyes glared wildly upwards;—but she 
struggled not—she groaned not—and her, spirit peaceably 
vanished !—It was over. Death had rescued from torment 
the victim of my jealousy! Oh! Death! Death! when wilt 
thou also release her murderer! 

I saw er buried. I mourned days and nights over her 
grave—and I told the history of my passion. I am a joyless 
one—the victim of my own feelings—a lingering — I 
think of nothing but the darkened death-room, and the 
emaciated, yet forgiving and loving Ellen. And I linger 
around her tomb, waiting the hour when I shall rest beside 
her. ’ 

S. 
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‘TO A MAJESTIC TREE 


Taux tree! thou hast given a pleasant shade, 
For many a warm and weary hour, 

To the lowly roof of the cottage bow’r, 

And oft, at eve, thou hast whisper’d o’er 
The laborer resting before his door;— 
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Now, cottage and laborer, low are laid; sae 
And yet thou dost not fade! a 


Wh! many an eve, o’er the smooth green plain, 
Have the cottagé-maid and the village-boy 
Danced, with the airy steps of joy, 
And thy leafy limbs have o’er them swung 
As their song, or louder laughter, rung;— 
No trace of the revel or song remain— 
Thy leaves will dance again. 
aia! Lofty and lonely thou meet’st the sky! 
a 1 A shelter and shade and mark from far, 
~. ‘To the traveller like a landward star, 
Leading him on, in his pathless way, 
'- Sheltering him oft on the'stormy day: 
The travellers’ rest that have passed thee by— 
Thou standest, still, on high! 
_ How Yong hast thou stood, majestic tree? 
Was it here the forest-chieftans brave | 
The laws of their nation made and gave? 
Did they long flourish’—far did they spread’— 
Where are those tribes, or the chiefs who led? 
They have vanished—and left only thee, 
Their memorial to be. 
Thou risest in might, like a mastering mind, zy 
And thy presence throws solitude round! 
Tour on!—few things and few minds are found 
To spring so high, or to stand so strong; . 
To spread so wide or remain so long!— 
Many unnumbered, to dust consign’d, 
Will still leave thee behind! 
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THE RECONNOITERER. 


Mr. Eprror—The promptitude with which you laid my 
last communication before the public, entitles you to my grati- 
tude. It was, sir,a piece of civility for which I honor you. 
It proves you to be superior to that silly, priggish, coxcombi- 
Vou. Te-No. 2; 18 
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cal superciliousness, which induces many editors to treat 
their correspondents with indifference and neglect. It has 
also produced to myself, personally, the most happy conse- 
quences. I have already told you that I have a quarrel with 
the present generation, which, although I do not desire to 
inflict any severe punishment upon it, I cannot but feel gratified . 
at finding myself able to throw it into fear and confusion for 
its sins. Since the publication of your November number, I 
have received from many of my subalterns, in various parts of 
the United States, the most cheering intelligence respecting 
the terror which the establishment of my system of espionage 
has struck into the minds of the frivolous and the vain, the 
foolish and the criminal of the land; and the confusion that 
has in consequence taken place amongst them.’ In this city, 
in particular, several coteries of the very tip-top fashion have 
been seized with consternation, and are in doubt whether 
they shall combine to put me down, or discontinue their — 
assemblages and fly to the dens and caverns of the earth for 
concealment from my scrutiny. Three eminent lawyers have 
been consulted by different individuals, relative to the legality 
of my proceedings ; and one of them, a tall, splenetic-looking, 
wo-begone wretch, apparently half-starved, has undertaken, 
for a _ fee, one half paid in advance, to read all 
Coke upon Littleton, Bacon’s Abridgment, and Purdon’s Di- 
gest, in order to discover whether my ee ae is indictable 
by either common or statute law. 

Now, sir, I can inform this lank explorer of musty black- 
letter jargon and uncouth precedents, that the office I have 
assumed, is not only useful per se, but that, in the most re- 
nowned republic of antiquity, at an age, sir, long before his 
great-great-grandfather’s great-grandfather was born—-bow. 
with reverence all ye relic-scrapers and adorers of antiquity! 
—it was an office constituted by law, and was ‘once filled by no 
less a personage than the great Cato, who derived from it his 
immortal appellative, the Censor. Yes, sir, in the office of 
Censor Mori of this free country, the very freedom of which ren- 
ders such an office peculiarly necessary, I am persuaded that 
I shall be supported by all who are patriotic, virtuous and in- 
telligent—and as for the rest, namely, the drunkards, the 
gamblers, the cheats, the slanderers,’ the rakés, the bullies, 
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the jilts, the coxcombs, the dunces, &c. &c., why, they may go 
whistle, for aught I care.. Their grumbling will affect me 
about as much as editor Stone’s abuse does the state of Penn- 
sylvania, or, as the sternutations of my neighbor Hopkins does 
the statue of William Penn in the Hospital yard. I am “a 
terror to evil-doers” only; and, as such, I* may fairly reckon 
upon the support of Dr.’ Ely and the whole clerical body, 
whose efforts are so zealously directed to the suppression of 
immorality. As to the satirical poets and essayists, from the 
authors of M‘Fingall and Salmagundi down, Mr. Editor, 
to your excellent self, they are one and all my auxiliaries. 
Besides’ all these for my defenders, sir, 1 possess in the im- 
penetrability in which I have enveloped both my person and 
habitation, a guarantee for my security from the attacks of 
any enemy whatever, whether he be a lawyer with a folio of 
citations, a bully with a cudgel, or an ill-natured critic in the 
- Balance,” or the ‘* Bulletin” of some harmless proser of 
editorial functions. The lank lawyer may, therefore, if he 
pleases, read himself blind and harangue himself dumb, to 
comfort his terrified clients; but"he might as well think to 
raise the witch of Endor from the grave, discover the phi- 
losopher’s: stone, or extract common sense from Boston the- 
atrical addresses, as to disturb my serenity of mind, or divert 
me from my design of exposing the faults and oles of man- 
kind, 7 

But it is not with the vengeance of the law alone, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that I am threatened. -No; I am now too important a 
personage—thanks to your publication!—to be permitted to 
pass with only one species of assault levelled at me. A cer- 
tain well-known Blood of Fourth street—an exquisite of 
superlative mould, who measures the mall from Carey, Lea 
& Carey’s book-store to Latouche’s refectory, thirteen times 
a day, with a straight-forward, clear-the-way, lady-captivating 
nonchalance, that would have done honor to bully Dawson 
in his-best days, writes to me as follows: 

‘“* Mr. Telescope—’Sdeath, sir, you’re a queer fellow—the 
most impertinent compound of impudence and ill-breeding 
that ever disturbed genteel society. Harkee, sir, I have a 
good mind to ferret you out, and give you as good a cow-hiding 
as ever Chestnut street witnessed. You must know, sir, that 
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you have confoundedly deranged my plans for the winter. 
The affair is this, sir. I am desperately in love with Miss 
Ringlet, whose aunt died about three months ago, and left her 
twenty thousand in. bank-stock.—She’s a pretty creature, 
demme; and I believe, was getting reasonably fast in love with 
me, when your rascally announcement concerning your recon- 
noilering project, appeared, since which she will not afford me 
the slightest whisper of encouragement. In the short space 
of two months before that villanous publication, sir, I had her 
at two steam-boat trips, five curricle jaunts, and three times 
at the Arch Street theatre. But to my utter astonishment and 
confusion, when I waited on her the other day with a polite 
invitation to accompany me to the representation of * Paris 
and London,” she gave a positive refusal. She asserted, sir, 
that your reconnoiterers would be there in half-dozens; and 
she would not, for the world, expose herself in such a public 
place to their inspection; for she mortally dreads the mention 
of any of her little coquetries in your publications. .“ While 
that crusty old fellow,” said she, ‘ continues to publish his 
remarks on people’s behaviour, neither theatres, balls, public 
walks, nor even tea-parties, shall I visit.”—Zounds, sir, I 
can’t tell what shall be the consequence, if you do not speedily 
abandon r purpose, and leave people to the freedom of 
their oi I know, at least, ten young ladies, not to 
speak of ‘a crowd of old maids, who are as much frightened 
for your reconnoiterers, as Miss Ringlet.. But I am deter- 
mined to become their champion; and, therefore, I think proper 
to warn you to beware of consequences. If you persist in 
your design, and I can discover you, depend upon it you shall 
smart for it. I should glory, sir, in being prosecuted for an 
assault and battery in the cause of the ladies. 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Tiwotuy Frias.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, as I care no more for the vaporing of the 
gallant Timothy Flash, than I do for the black-letter statutes 
of the lank lawyer, I will pursue my course without regard to 
either of them. As for the lawyer, I pity him, for I know that. 
it is sheer necessity-——downright briefless desperation—which 
has driven him to the extremities he has gone against an in- 
visible, and, without being charged with vain-glory, let me 
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add, invincible opponent. But, although I do not regard 
either of these antagonists a rush, there is one—a fair lady, 
sir, whose threats I cannot endure with the same indifference. 
I have received from her the following note, written in such 
a pretty, genteel, little hand, that, while I read it, old bachelor 
as I am, I could scarcely refrain from kissing it. 

‘¢ Miss Heartfree’s compliments to Mr. Reconnoiterer. She 
is exceedingly surprised that any, gentleman should engage 
in such a mean employment as that of prying into other peo- 
ple’s affairs. It is astonishingly impertinent; and if.Mr. R. 
will not desist from it very shortly, Miss H. is determined to 
leave the city, and reside in.Camden, or some other out-of-the- 
way place, where she hopes no reconnoiterers will be sent to 
watch her conduct. Not that she cares who knows of her 
conduct—but she hates to be watched, it is so horribly mor- 
tifying, because it. looks as if one had not sufficient sense to 
take care of one’s self. If Miss H. should leave the city, and 
Mr. R. should have any reconnoiterers employed in the place 
to which she may retire, she will be obliged to him for such 
information as shall enable her to know them, so that she may 
_ be on her guard in their presence.—She assures Mr. R. that 
she bears him, personally, no ill-will; but, if he should ever 
publish one syllable about the tricks she intends ba upon 
Frank Frizzle, she will never forgive him,.nor ever Show her- 
self in Chesnut street afterwards.. Mr. R. had better beware, 
for Miss H. could with a motion of her little finger make 
Frank call him out.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I consider this communication to be a 
real startler. Such threats, from such a quarter, are by no 
means to be disregarded. The calling out part is, indeed, of 
no moment. My incognito condition sufficiently provides 
against that; and, at the worst, you know, there is neither sin 
nor shame in refusing to go out, if the invitation to do so be 
not agreeable. But the truth is, sir, I cannot bear the thought 
of our fair city losing such an ornament as the beautiful Miss 
Heartfree; for as I already hinted—or, at least, intended to 
hint—I think I know the lady.. I must beg her not to retire 
to Camden, at any rate, during the winter—for many an ad- 
miring swain, and her humble servant for one, would find it 
rather inconvenient to take frequent ‘trips, in cold weather 
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and short days, across the Delaware, in order to enjoy the 
delight of beholding her. If she will consent not to deprive us 
of her charms until the month of May, I will take some private 
method of communicating to her certain marks by which she 
will be enabled to discover the presence of any of my subalterns; 
when she can demean herself accordingly. But I must first 
procure from under her own fair hand, a promise that she will 
not betray. the secret. 

For the benefit of all others who may have taken alarm at 
the establishment of my reconnoitering police, I will inform 
them that the best way to escape the evils of that exposure 
with which it threatens’ them, is to be careful not to do any 
thing that they may feel ashamed to have exposed. The un- 
avoidable infirmities of human nature, I assure them, are not 
considered by me proper objects of either ridicule or censure. 
My deputies, therefore, have strict orders to overlook them. 
It is Wilful faults—cherished vices and intentional follies— 
affectations of manner and perversions of knowledge, that 
shall be chiefly subjected to my scrutiny and animadversion. 
In exposing these, I may sometimes be severe in my remarks, 
but I shalljendeavor never to be unjust. I shall also study to be 
so impartial towards the different classes of the community, as 
to sho t Iam no respecter of fashionable distinctions. 
Cail wes will be, in my eyes, no palliation for guilt 
or folly; will obscurity or poverty protect silliness from 
my ridicule, or depravity from my indignation. . In short, 
although my primary object in establishing my police, was to 
avenge my-cause upon a-neglectful world, yet, I firmly believe, 
that that world will derive from my system, as much benefit 

as from any vice-suppression, society it contains. And as, 
in spite of the ill-treatment I have received, I have still 
lurking within me some of the milk of human kindness, I 
shall mppenie at whatever good may be produced by my exer- 
tions. 
Dioceves TELEscorE. 


November 25th, 1828. 
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COMPOSITION. 


‘Of things in which mankind excel, 
The master-piece is writing well.” 
; Duke of Buckingham. 


A tatent for elegant writing is of inestimable value, but of 
rare occurrence. By most people, composition. of any kind 
is found to be the most laborious of mental employments. 
This, in part, arises from its demanding the toil of every in- 
tellectual power. In part, we say, for there are, undoubtedly, 
other causes which contribute their share to the greatness of 
its labor.. The most prominent of these is—the neglect with 
which it is generally treated by the educators of youth; whe- 
ther from an ignorance of. its importance, a disrelish to its 
labor, or an inability to illustrate their precepts by example. 
Children are placed under their tuition, for the purpose of 
filling their minds with erudition, adorning themselves with 
all desirable accomplishments, and, in fact, of acquiring every 
thing but the talent to think for themselves. » This is a shame- 
ful evils and one which loudly cries for redress. . The results of 
such an education are—habits of thoughtlessness, ihdolence of 
mind, and confusion of understanding. You will ae persons. 
so educated usually wanting in discourse of every kind, 
whether humorous, moral, or argumentative. Erudition so 
injudiciously acquired and wonderfully misimproved, only 
serves to destroy the energy and efficiency of their minds. 
The youth has exerted all his powers in acquisition, when 
they should have been exerted in invention. A country never 
rises to riches and glory, by an unlimited dependence on the 
products of foreign climes. She must examine her internal 
resources, and turn them to the best account, if she wish to 
become honorable amongst the nations of the earth. So, if 
an individual would become rich in intellect, and attain re- 
nown in literature, he must rély chiefly on his own understand- 
ing, he must build his fame upon the originality of his genius. 
But the ill effects of this kind of pupilage are most strikingly 
witnessed in reference to composition. If ever a person so 
tutored, from inclination, necessity, or other cause, should 
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have occasion to compose, he would find it almost impossible 
so to collect and combine his.wayward reflections as in. any 
sort'to deliver a connected train of thoughts. He is in the 
predicament of a careless general, who, while permitting.his 
army to disperse in straggling parties hither and thither over 
the country, suddenly finds it necessary to call them to quar- 
ters, and concentrate them in a certain position. But the 
defect of proper discipline, and the impossibility of enforcing 
his orders, completely thwart his purposes.. The arrange- 
ment and classification of our thoughts should be among our 
earliest exercises; and than composition nothing is more con- 
ducive to those objects. In its effects, it may be compared 
to the vending of goods. For the purpose of ready and pro- 
fitable sale, the merchant perceives the expediency of desig- 
nating each article, and arranging it in its proper department. 
By classification, we learn to. think distinctly, clearly, and 
without confusion; and, on any sudden emergency, have our 
knowledge ready forimmediate use. 

Having considered the great toil of composition, with some 
of its principal causes, and mentioned a few ‘of the beneficial 
effects of this art, we will now proceed to examine its influence 
on the different faculties of the mind in detail. 

Firs: its influence on memory. Every one knows how 
greatly is memory in the labor of composition. It 
never rests; but, active as the zealous antiquary, is busily em- 
ployed in past existence, collecting and placing at our disposal 

‘whatever is valuable or praiseworthy. By this exercise, it 
not only becomes invigorated, but acquires a. discriminating 
tact, whereby it rejects the spurious and selects the genuine; 
discards the worthless and preserves the elegant and the use- 
ful. 

If composition greatly subserve the improvement of memory 
by the direct employment it affords to it; much more does it 
facilitate its acquisitions, by the habit of classification (above 
mentioned) which itinduces. It is wonderful how much assist- 
ance memory may derive from a well-wrought, systematic 
arrangement of facts. By a judicious division and classifi- 
cation of our various ideas, according to their differences and 
analogies, the mind becomes capable of containing a larger 
quantity of knowledge;—as a cabinet would contain a greater 
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abundance of curiosities, from a regular adjustment and appo- 
sition of the various articles, than if these were thrown in 
confused and disordered heaps. The mass of our knowledge, 
thus divided, and submitted to proper arrangement, the 
memory tieeds but to strike upon a leading idea, when, as if 
by magic, a whole troop of connected thought springs into 
life, ahd. passes in beautiful and regular order before the mind’s 
vision. It would be needless to enlarge on the influence of 
composition, in connexion with the judgment; for every one 
must be aware how unwilling a composer is to display on 
paper, whatever does not bear the marks of a sound judgment. 
On the reasoning faculty, the beneficial effects of the art are 
no less obviouss especially of that bratch of it which may be 
termed argumentative composition. 

It is in reference tothe imagination and taste, that it re- 
quires particular attention. The former of these powers has 
various qualities and degrees of excellence; not one of which 
fails to be remarkably improved by composition. No faculty 
of the soul, perhaps, is more stisceptible of cultivation, and 
more improvable by industry, than the imagination. By fre- 
quent ‘exercise, it acquires a readiness and quickness, which 
are almost essential in the lighter kinds of composition. It 
may be compared to a field, which, if well cultivated; gains a 
richness, strength and’ fertility of soil; and, althongh from 
some individual peculiarities, it may not be brought by the 
utmost exertions to afford the beauties, the.delicacies, and 
luxtiries of more favored lands, it may be made to abound in 
every convenient and necessary production. Invention is a 
quality chiefly referable to this faculty. Needless would be 
the attempt to’expatiate on the advantages of our art in rela- 
tion to this attribute, which is the soul and body of composi- 
tion. Invetition, some might say, is like a vase of water; by 
frequent draughts you exhaust it. We would compare it 
rather to the widow’s cruise of oil, which multiplied and 
abounded by use. “It is a quality which it should be our con- 
tinual aim to interweave with all our literary productions. 
Nothing is more honorable to the human mind, or more cha- 
racteristic of real genius. Invention may be termed a second 
creation; which, in some dégree, assimilates us to the Great 
Inventor and Creator of all things. 
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We have now to notice the improvement that taste derives 
from composition. “By taste, we mean that faculty which 
discerns and relishes the beauties of any object. It is not an 
original, but a secondary attribute. It includes in its idea, 
various powers; such as judgment, internal perceptions, and 
a peculiar sensibility. _Waiving the general fact, that due 
exercise is all-important to every power, moral or physical, 
it would not be difficult to explain how composition operates 
on the taste. This faculty frequently fails to be exercised in 
extrinsic productions, from the want of interest we are apt to 
indulge in towards them. This never happens when the 
work is the creation, the child of our own genius, Then, like 
an attentive mother, the taste is all eye; while it examines, 
with careful scrutiny, whether there be not a spot, or a ble- 
mish, or a mutilation, that passed unperceived, in the hurry of 
preparation. Thus actively employed, its delicacy, vigilance, . 
and acumen become increased. 

It is the observation of some, that composition is unfavor- 
able to extemporaneous discourse. Persons,,.they say, who 
in their closets abound in ideas, and can write with beauty, 
fluency, and even eloquence, in conversation are dull, empty, 
and uninteresting. This may be the fact in some instances, al- 
though itis probably referable to other causes: but as a general 
truth, + a with correctness be doubted. It might be sup- 
posed that the habit of composition would rather tend to 
invigorate the colloquial talent, and facilitate the interchange 
of thought, from the multitude of new ideas to which it gives 
rise, the regularity and order to which it reduces our thoughts, 
andthe active animation of soul, and proper self-confidence it 
induces.. Composition, then, may be said to strengthen and 
capacitate the memory; to give extent and solidity to the 
judgment; correctness and acumen to the reasoning faculties; 
to elevate and enlarge the imaginations to aggrandize and fer- 
tilize the invention; to chasten, refine, and exalt the taste; in 
short, to give expansion, stability, beauty, and grandeur to the 
whole mind. 

Composition should be the labor of our serene moments, 
when the soul is in the enjoyment of animated tranquillity: not 
the tranquillity of the sleeping lake, unmoved by the breath of 

passing zephyr, and silent. as the heaven it reflects; but 
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that of the noble river, rolling its bright waters in quiet 
majesty, though softly brushed by the light-winged breeze. 
They greatly mistake, who suppose:that, in proportion to the 
excitation of feeling or intensity of passion, will be the excel- 
lence of composition. The more we feel, say they, the better 
will we express ourselves. © Passion has wonderful effects upon 
the human mind. It sometimes emboldens it, and fills it with 
a grandeur of conception, inconceivable by the unimpassioned. — 
At other times, it paralyzes all the faculties of the soul, thought 
is lost, imagination is quenched, invention dies, and the whole 
mind is swallowed up in feeling. In almost every case, it 
quickens the speed of thought, and hurries forward our ideas 
with such amazing rapidity through the mind, that, like a 
variety of colors on a swiftly-revolving circle, they lose their 
identity, become indistinguishable, ‘and confound us by the 
sameness of their character. Even if this should not happen, 
so rapid is their transit, that, while we are devising how to 
display them with most elegance and propriety, at once, as if 
struck by a magical wand, they vanish from our vision, and 
their place is supplied by others, whose exit is no less sudden. 
We may see the flash of lightning, and admire its brilliancy; 
but, before we can cry, behold! it has gone forever. Hence, 
the universal maxim, which supposes it absurd (to/express 
strong feelings by an elaborate speech. When do'we feel a 
greater inability to describe the beauties of nature, than when, 
from the summit of a mountain, we are surveying the land- 
scape of an Elysian country. The beautiful tints of declining 
day, with the radiant glories of a summer’s sunset; the lux- 
uriant verdure of fields and meadows, extended in endless 
perspective; the alternate appearance of hills, crowned with 
woodlands, and vales, irrigated with innumerable rivulets, 
and adorned with smiling hamlets of contentment and ease, 
form altogether, so. pleasing, so enchanting a combination of 
beauties, that the soul is spell-bound; it yields itself up to the 
luxury of feeling, and its only thought is, ** how delightful!” 
It was not in the hour of his grief, and while he yet gazed upon 
the beauteous form of his Narcissa, stretched lifeless in his 
arms, that the poet poured forth these touching thoughts: 


“Sweet Harmonist! and beautiful as sweet! 
And young as beautiful! and soft as young! 
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* tion, A subject should always induce in the mind, such a 
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And gay as soft! and innocent as gay! 

And happy, if aught happy here, as good! 
For fortune fond had built her nest on high, 
Like birds quite exquisite of note and plume, 
Transfix’d by fate, who loves a lofty mark, - 
“How from the summit of the grove she fell, 
And left it unharmonious!” 


Was it when he gazed upon the lightning, ‘flashing larger 
curves, till ove head a sheet 


*¢ Of livid flame discloses wide; then shuts, 
And opens wider; shuts, and opens still, 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze” — 
Was it when list’ning to the loosened aperenniet roar, 


« Enlarging, deep’ning, mingling; peal on peal _ 
Crush’d horrible; convulsing heaven and earth,” 


that Thompson drew his vivid description of the tempest’s 
terrors? No; the soul of.a true lover of nature will bid adieu 
to reflection, and revel amidst the tumults of the storm. For 
there is a something in man that can extract pleasure from the 
most opposite extremes. Thecalmest tranquillity may delight, 
and the commotion enrapture the same bosom. 
We ha of intense passion, in reference to its im- 
mediate influence. Its ultimate effects are vastly different. 
An enthusiasm of feeling heightens and renders permanent the. 
impressions that our minds are disposed to receive from great 
and glorious objects, or sublime and beautiful scenes. It also } 
exalts the fancy, and fills it with an abundance of yivid ideas, 
that may greatly aid in the formation of elegant and striking 
imagery. Nor would we even recommend an apathy of spirit, 
or complete quietism, while in the performance of composi- 





degree of excitement as is compatible with the regularity of 
thought and equilibrium of our faculties ; capable, at the same 
time, of firing the imagination, quickening the invention, and 
multiplying our ideas. A due degree of passion confers fer- 
vor and brilliancy on the imagination: the excess of it, like a 
violent blast of air upon a kindling fire, is its destruction. 

The important effects. of composition, we have already 
noticed, should become incentives to stimulate us to every 
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exertion for the attainment of excellence in the art. We are 
well aware how difficult is the prosecution of such an object: 
but we are equally well convinced that no difficulties, however 
great, are insurmountable by resolute application and deter- 
mined perseverance, There are some, so wonderfully modest, 
and diffident of their own abilities, that, without a serious 
attempt at composition, they declare the task to be to them of 
impossible performance. These resemble children, who, on 
’ their first journey, imagine that there is no opening in the dis- 
tant forest, because they cannot discover the road by which it 
is traversed. We are inclined, however, to attribute the 
failure of most people in composition, chiefly to that almost 
invincible indolence of mind, which, as before observed, has 
_ its source in ‘an improper education, and, by long indulgence, 
becomes almost eradicable. To individuals so unfortunate, 
we would say, that, as in every thing else, the beginning is,the 
most difficult. When the ship is about to loosen her fasten- 
ings, and clear from the harbor, the utmost labor and exertion 
are required; but let her be got under weigh, with sails unfurled 
and spread like wings to the wind, then you will behold her 
flying over the water with the grace, rapidity and ease of a 
sea-bird. The attainment of the object, for which we so 
rigidly and severely task ourselves, will amply wus for all 
the toils we may experience in its pursuit. No one but an 
author can realize the exalted, the indescribable pleasure 
which the completion of a composition bestows. But if there 
should be one whose bosom remains unagitated by an anxiety 
and a passion to excel in this useful and polite accomplish- 
ment, we have yet a motive to urge that may arouse even him 
from his apathy, and awaken unwonted desires in his heart. 
It is a singular circumstance that the longing for a shadow 
an aspiring after vapors the grasping at an illusive phanto 
the cause of the most noble achievements of human nature. 
No desire of the soul prompts 'to such bold conceptions and 
vigorous exertions, as the desire of fame. Not less extensive 
in its limits, than wonderful in its effects, it takes in the world, 
reaches beyond the tomb, and thirsts for the applause of un- 
bern millions, Philosophers may cavil as they choose, they 
may show by irrefragable argument, how unsubstantial is fame, 
how, when submitted to a careful analysis, like a volatile salt 
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in thé chemist’s crucible, it vanishes in vapor. They may 
ridicule the absurdity of wishing our names celebrated in 
future generations, when we shall be far removed from the 
scene of praise or dispraise, and shall feel-no concern about 
the opinions of men; still we recoil with terror from the 
thought that we are Sioned to obscurity and oblivion; still 
we are filled with rapture, when imagination represents us as 
objects on whom’the eyes of the world are fixed; or, pointing 
down through the long vista of futurity, bids us look upon 
monuments erected to our honor, or tablets on which our 
names are gloriously engraved. ‘It must be so.” It is the 
ordinance of natures and all the philosophy of the world cannot 
eradicate such a desire from our bosoms. _ 


*¢ Men still will write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 
And bards burn what they call the ‘ midnight taper,’ 
.. To have, when the original is dust, 


A name.” 
Brnow. 


And what is more likely than good composition to procure 
extent of renown and immortality of fame? The orator may 
have his day of praise. Applause may ring in his ears from 
the shoutsyof listening multitudes. Cities and nations may 
feel the tment of his orations. But, when he ceases to 
speak, his’eloquence ceases to exist. When he goes down to 
the grave, his fame is buried with him, or languishingly sur- 

ves onthe tongues of his admirers. The elegant writer can 
ever be forgot. He leaves behind him standing memorials 
‘his former greatness, * Though.dead, he yet speaketh ;” 
lives and shines in after ages in the body of his composi- 
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/Berrer pens than mine have been often employed in lament- 
ing the ravages occasioned in objects sacred to the memory of 
early days, by the modern rage for improvement. To repeat 
such regrets would be alike ungrateful and unavailing. Twenty 
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years ago, not far from a venerable church-yard, stood a dark 
looking mansion, now, alas, transformed into a depét of mer- 
chandise; in the upper story of which, at that time, held de- 
spotic sway over a fry of laughter-loving urchins, mine ancient 
Orbilius, Peace be to his ashes! peradventure his spirit now 
holds converse with the awful shades of Homer and Hesiod, 
or finds a willing auditor to the Carmen Seculare, in Horatius 
Flaccus. Thou too, O! Erasmus! doffest thy trencher to him, 
to whom, on. this side of Styx, thou wert ever lovely! 

On the ninth tintinnabulation of the State House clock, with 
a numerous body of school-boys, some of whom, indeed, had 
in size and age, ripened into maturity, though still retaining, 
much to the annoyance of their venerable preceptor, a taste 
for the frolics and vagaries of boyhood, rushed upon the narrow 
staircase which conveyed to our youthful imaginations no unapt 
similitude to the steep and arduous ascent of Parnassus. But 
bear with me, gentle reader!, whilst I look around that room 
of former days, which was the scene of so many early,recollec- 
tions, so many youthful enjoyments. Methinks from behind 
that antique frame,-called a pulpit, but bearing no resemblance 
to any archetype under heaven, still frowns that well known 
face, a mortal terror to such juvenile delinquents as were defi- 
cient in * conjugatio secunda Barytonorum, ” ne diiibor 1 the 
well filled apartment, arises that indescribable of hard 
study, generally consequent to the edifying spectacle of a severe 
castigation, the obvious good effects of which, doubtless, ¢ 
sured its diurnal repetition, independent of the necessitjc 
casual discipline. So frequently, however, arose this “* be 
donnement,”’ and so evidently was it expressed con am 
those, who were distinguished by any thing rather tham 
erudition, that conjectures might be hazarded on its bei 
tirely the result of intense application. Excesses of ey 
even in learning, may be considered dangerous, and 














frequently inculcated by classic writers, suggested’to the disc ie 








ples of the practicability of uniting pleasure with erudi- 
tion, and the advantage to be derived from followin injunc- © 
tion “ miscere utile cum dulce.” Strange, howeve it 
appear, this, like many other hypotheses, was rendered ni 
tory, the undue preponderance of jocundity calling ‘in to the aid 
of decorum (with the same effect as the sword of Brennus) the 
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fearful apaibof didacae authority. Wo to that anal, 
whose inquiring spirit tempted him, during the prevalence of 
easterly winds ‘and yearly meetings, to look down upon the 

mass of umbrellas, giving to the peaceful purliens of 
‘the followers of Penn, much the appearance of a Romati roof of 
.bucklers! Vain would be the attempt to enumerate the severe 
flagellations received by future Gainsboroughs from the hand 
of him, whose features they had fondly attempted to delineate. 
‘Peradventure some scholar of‘olden days, may, in the midst of 
‘ his professional engagements, lay down Chitty, to glance for a 
moment at this reminiscence, and recognise in it the vivid im- 
pressions of childhood. Some son of Zsculapius may smile 
Over the remembrance of his early frolics, and the literary 
man of leisure will bestow a kind thought on the memory of 
him, from whose lips he was so “se accustomed to hear the 
accents ath nae 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. "Tue absence of the ew vr for several weeks past, a circum- 
stance pi ag it is -hoped, will not soon again occur, will 
‘tohis correspondents for their not receiving that 
prompt satisfaction relative to the communications, which 
had aright to expect; and ae for the future he will 

it his business to afford. 
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